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For the Companion. 


AN IMMENSE NEPIGON TROUT. 


Our head guide some years ago on the Nepigon 
River was the half-breed, Louis Bouchard, an 
admirable story-teller, a good cook, and first-rate 
expert in knowledge of the pools most frequented 
by large trout. After lunch at Cameron’s pool, 
he told the following tale in that curious lingo, 
compounded of French-English and Gaelic-Eng- 
lish, which he had acquired in picking up his 
English among the Highlanders of the Hudson 
Bay Company's service. 


“Well, chentlemans, one tam I see fun here, | earth is flat and not round. 


me. ‘lwo year ago, t’at wass. 

“Dose tam I wass hire wis two young chentle- 
mans what don’ catch much fish anoder tam 
pefore t'at year. Dey wass come, jus’ lek dis 
tam, early, early in ta season. Dare wass not’ing 
but pork or else ta troll or ta minny what ta 
trout ees pite at. And dose young chentlemans 
don't have no minny—only juss ta flies and ta 
troll. So dey don’ scarcely get no pite, and one 
of dose young chentlemans he’s lie down and 
go to sleep, wiss ta net ofer his face for keep off 
ta flies. 

“Bimeby I'll go into ta woods, me, and pitty 
quick dat oder young chentlemans yell, ‘Louis, 
Louis!’ and when I get back deres dat young 
chentlemans out on de rock dere and he’s gota 
big fish, for sure. How de little rod bend! how 
he’s hold on! how glad he’s look! how hard ta 
big fish pull, pull, pull! 

«“+Louis, get de landing net,’ he’s say. SoTI'll 
tek de landin’ net. 

««¢You wait till I pring him up here,’ he’s say, 
and den he’s try to wind up ta little windlass— 
what you call um? Yvs, sir, ta reel. But tat 
little rod bend and bend and ta big fish ees not 
come, but he’s pull steady, steady, in de rapids 
way down. 

“So ta young chentlemans he’s say, ‘Ah, he’s 
too strong yet, Louis,’ and he’s hold on more 
strong as pefore. 

“So it’s a long tam dat way—de young chentle- 
mans he’s hol’ on, and de big fish he’s hol’ on, 
and de young chentlemans he’s look glad, glad, 
and de flies ees round hees head, and he’s sweat, 
sweat, and de sun hot, hot, straight down on hees 
head. 

‘‘Bimeby he’s call, ‘Louis, dees mus’ be a offle | 
big trout! I'll bet more as seven pound!’ de 
young chentleman he’s say. 

**«] don’ know, sir,’ I'll say. 

‘Den he’s say after some more tam, ‘You be 


| he’s: give me two-dollar bill, and he’s say, ‘Louis, 
| I guess der hain’ no use to say not’ing to de oder 
| chentlemans about dat big trout.’ 


| readers, Mr. Hampden found ways to bring him- 


\the three masts could not distinguish that the 


tol’ him—de line he’s preak, and dat big trout 
never ees come in. 
“De young chentlemans, when we go ashore, 


“And I'll say, ‘No, sir, maybe it hain’ be right 
for mek him feel sorry he’s not keep awake to see 
how t’at big trout behave.’ ”’ 

E. W. THomson. 
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Is THE EARTH ROUND? 


Persistence is an excellent quality, but life-long 
adherence to a grave error, in spite of all logic, 
is a very great mistake. There lately died in 
England a man whose life well illustrated Doctor 
Johnson's lines descriptive of a mistaken author's 
work : 


Endless labor all along, 
Endless labor to be wrong. 


The Englishman's name was John Hampden, 
and he spent his life in endeavoring to prove that 
Copernicus, Newton, and all the men of science 
who came after them were wrong, and that the 


Hampden was a man of some wealth, and 
consequently could indulge himself not only in 
the publication of endless pamphlets, but in the 
luxury of much time spent in writing to the 
newspapers letters directed against ‘‘the incon- 
ceivable error that the world is now in as to the 
size and shape of the earth.” 

Hundreds of long communications from him 
on this subject found their way to the waste- 
baskets of the newspapers; but he was not to be 
discouraged by their failure to appear in print. 
It was impossible for the Times, the Daily News, 
or any other leading newspaper to make a casual 
reference to the ‘“‘globe’’ without precipitating a 
long letter to the editor from Mr. Hampden, 
which generally began in this way : 

‘Dear Sir: An article which you published 
this morning contains a word which implies an 
assumption that the portion of the universe which 
we inhabit has a spherical form. This was no 
doubt an inadvertent error; but as others may be 
misled by it, I venture to explain in a few words 
why the world cannot be considered round.” 

Then he went on with a long explanation of 
his theories. 

Though the newspapers very seldom printed 
his letters, and his pamphlets had very few 


self and his theories to the public attention. 

He once offered to wager five hundred pounds 
sterling that he could prove that the earth was a 
flat surface by the following experiment: He 
proposed that, upon a straight stretch of the 
Bedford Canal, three vessels should be moored in 
a straight line, at intervals of a mile. All three 
vessels were to have mainmasts of exactly the 
same height. 

Hampden assumed that, if this were done, a 
telescope placed at the same level as the tops of 


middle mast was any higher than the other two. 

The wager was taken, and the experiment 
actually made; and it was found that the top of 
the mast of the middle vessel was nearly eight 
inches higher than the masts of the other two 
vessels. 

Hampden refused to pay the wager, and the 
matter was brought into court, where he was 
compelled to pay the five hundred pounds. 

But he was as far as ever from being convinced, 
and declared himself a martyr to the stupidity 





ready now, Louis, wis de net. I'm going to wind 
him up;’ but, chust exactly like pefore, dat fish 
pull so steady de young chentlemans he’s say, 
‘Py cracious, Louis, he mus’ be a eight-pounder!’ 
and I'll tell him, ‘Mebby, I don’ know, sir.’ 

‘*How dat little rod bend! Sometimes she’s go 
down a little and ta young chentlemans den he’s 
le. out some more line. Den he’s pull hard, 
hard, and he’s wind up a little line, and all de 
tam de fish he’s keep in de middle of the strongest 
rapid and he’s pull, pull, pull. So de young 
chentlemans begin to get tired after mebby half 
an hour. Den he’s say, ‘Louis, you t’ink t’at 
fish not pul/! Py cracious, he mus’ be a nine- 
pound trout!’ 

‘So I don’ say not’ing no more. 

‘Pitty quick t’at young chentlemans he’s say, 
‘Louis, you come out here.’ So I go close where 
he is on ta rock. Der no room for me, so I'll 
stand in de water. 

‘He's say, ‘Louis, give me your shoulder so I 
can stand. I'm cramp’ sittin’.’ So he’s stand 
up, and hol’ de little rod hard, hard, an’ he’s say, 
‘Ah! now, now I can hol’ him. Py cracious, 
Louis, he mus’ be a ¢en-pounder! Stan’ py wiss 
de landin’ net close.’ And I'll don’ say not’ing 
at all. 

‘‘Bimeby de young chentlemans he’s say, 
‘Louis, you see t’at trout rise yet ?’ 

“And I'll say, ‘No, sir, hain’ seen him rise 
none.’ 

‘*He’s pull, pull, an’ he’s look down dere to 
de strong rapid long, long, and he’s say, ‘Louis, 
did you ever see a trout pull so hard like dis one ?’ 
And I'll say, ‘I don’ know, sir, I don’ feel how 
he’s pull.’ 

‘*He’s say, ‘You take de rod an’ feel how he’s 
pull.” Soon ’s I feel ta rod, I'll say, ‘Yes, sir, 
chentlemens plenty often catches trout like dis 
one in Cameron’s Pool, and de trout he’s godown 
to the bottom, and he’s hook de hook on a rock, 
and de rapid so strong dat dose chentlemans don’ 
never know—juss ‘a’ same ’s now. You can’t 
never pull dis fish in, sir, wissout we pull, pull, 
and mebby we preak ta line.’ 

“De young chentlemans look mighty hard at 
me, but I haint laugh no more but juss ’a’ same’s 
I'll be in church. 

‘“He’s say, ‘Well, pull—pull as hard as you 
like. I’m too tired.’ So I'll put de end of de 
rod to de water and I'll pull, Juss lek what I'll 


and prejudice of the rest of the world. 
| When confronted with the fact that the earth 
| had actually been circumnavigated, Hampden 
maintained that all the circumnavigators had 
simply been sailing around a given point. 

He published an immense map, on which he 
represented the north pole as a point on a central 
plain, with the known regions of the earth 
radiating from it, and ending in a vast Antarctic 
region entirely surrounding the known earth. 

Of course such a map must represent points in 
the southern hemisphere at a most prodigious 
distance from one another, but Mr. Hampden 
was not deterred by this difficulty. All his 
reasons were satisfactory to himself, and no 
proof could convince him of his error. 
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ISCHIA’S CALAMITY. 


Touching stories are told of the earthquake at 
Ischia in 1883. Escapes, well-nigh miraculous, 
are recorded. One of them, recently mentioned 
by the Cornhill, was especially noteworthy. Two 
young Neapolitan ladies were imprisoned beneath 
an arch formed by an iron girder, which dropped 
aslant over their heads. Between them and the 
air lay ten feet of masonry. They were impris- 
oned for sixty-seven hours, with nothing but a 
single pear to eat, but when brought forth to the 
light they were rosy and full of vigor. 


The work of rescue, in spite of its tragic note, 
now and then provokes a smile. On the second 
day an old woman was disinterred, unharmed. 

“God bless you!” she cried, as they helped 
her out. ‘But for pity’s sake, dig a little deeper 
and save my —”’ 

“What? Is there any one else alive here?” 
they inquired, anxiously. 

‘““My hen!” continued she. 

The work of rescue and almsgiving brought 
out the more tender and generous attributes of 
the people. A wagon, heralded by the wail of a 
trumpet, was one day driven up and down the 
streets of Rome. Two ladies, dressed in black, 
sat on the box, and the Municipal Guard, with 
many citizens, followed on foot. The flag of 
Italy, bound in crape, fluttered before it. 

People sobbed outright as they saw it pass, 
|}and showered into it clothing, money, or even 
| jewels, taken from her own person by some 
woman who gave in haste for fear the car should 
pass. A cobbler ran from his shop, and threw 
into the car the coat he had been wearing. 

‘“‘What will you do now?’’ asked his wife. 
‘*You have no other.”’ 

‘*Mia cara,"’ said he, ‘‘in this warm weather it 
| is enough if I have my shirt!”’ 








For Warm Weather. 


An External Application For All 
Affections of the Skin. 


THOUSANDS use Comfort Powder 
daily and for a great variety of troubles. 
It is instant relief for Chafing, Tender 
Feet, Sunburn, Irritation under Truss 
Pad, Itching, Burns, Bruises, Etc. 


COMFORT POWDER is a ready 
cure for Skin Diseases— avoiding nau- 
scous medicines — it cures Eczema, Ring- 
worm, Scrofulous Sores, Blotches, Pim- 
ples, and all Inflammations. 

LADIES use it to ensure a Clear 


Complexion. Mothers use it to ensure 
a Healthy Skin for Baby. 





Sold by Druggists everywhere, or by 
mail, post-paid, 50 cents. 


Sample and Book FREE to any address. 
THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


EB. 8S. SYKES, Secretary. 
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Caudirs 


PURE — DELICIOUS — WHOLESOME. 


Absolutely free from all alcoholic flavors 
or adulterations. 


All Assortments 8Oc. per pound. 
Orders by mail receive careful attention. Packed in 
tin boxes 10 cents extra. This price does not include 


express charges. 
—S—_——_—_—— 
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HUYLER’S, 146 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch of 863 Broadway, New York City. 


One Thousand Boys and Girls 


are now busily engaged in working fora LOVELL’S SAFETY BICYCLE. 
Our offer of aSAFETY BICYCLE to every boy or girl who shall send twenty 
new subscribers to THE Youtu’s CompaNIon between June 11th and August 
2oth, has been a tremendous success. 








Over One Thousand Boys and Girls are now working for this Bicycle. 
This offer is the most costly one we have ever made. It is a rare oppor- 
tunity for securing a SAFETY BICYCLE with but little effort. If you have 
not already done so, send to us for SPECIAL HELPS and instructions for secur- 


ing a Bicycle. 







THIS IS ONLY TWENTY 


THE BICYCLE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


WE OFFER. TO GET IT. 


THE BICYCLE ROLL. 


The following are the names in part of those who have already succeeded in sending 4% 
TWENTY NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and to whom we have shipped a Lovell Safety Bicycle: 


WALTER RUSK, Shelbyville, Ky. FRANK DIGGS, Norwood, Mass. 
CHAS. F. HUTCHINS, Worcester, Mass. CHAS. S. BAKKERS, Roseland, Ill. 
LIZZIE R. CURLL, Clarion, Pa. ORA HARSKA, Montezuma, Iowa. 
WM. D. PARMALEE, Boston, Mass. L. KIRKE DOUGLASS, Detroit, Mich. 
ELBRIDGE C. SHORT, Calais, Me. J. C. JONES, Camden, Ala. 
E. J. SHAW, Eau Claire, Wis. IRMA DAYTON, Flint, Mich. 

GEO. M. KENFIELD, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





And so from misfortune and death were born 
sweet pity and sympathy, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BosTon, MASS. 
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For the Companion. 


PEG. 


It was not a “pitch dark’’ night, though there 
was neither moon nor stars. The road lay white 
and glimmering, as roads will lie even on such 
nights. Perhaps the moon was somewhere behind 
the clouds. 

Peg, the toll-keeper at the gate, had often seen 
the pike appear just so; and so had Jim Wagner, 
plodding along the road. 

One might keep safely along, or might instead, 
by accident or a sudden tightening of the rein, 
turn square down the Silver Thread, thinking it 
was the pike—especially if one were dreaming. 

But Jim had passed the 
Silver Thread safely. In 


soothing tones he was be- 
seeching Black Fan to 


said, “if her or any o’ hern was sick, she didn’t 


gelatine,’ things might have been different. 


black eyes, the reddest of cheeks, and the daintiest 
of dark brown curls. 





paying the coppers that made the pike no richer; | altogether ?’’ inquired Mrs. 
and above all, if it hadn’t been reported that she’d | Belle came bouncing in with their satchels. 


When Bill found her, during his otherwise | 
unhappy sojourn on the Eastern Shore, he saw, | tines wouldn't come into account!” 
under her tilted-back sunbonnet, the biggest of | blacksmith’s wife, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
“They’s sick at the toll-gate.’’ The news spread 
Bill had bragged about | swiftly. 
“up our way”’ until it had seemed to her imagi-| Very soon the word came, ‘“They’s down with | 


If Peg had sent the children to school in old| instant. John Wynn tried it again and was 
clothes as well as new; if she had allowed Bill to | trapped; but Peg’s pet did not sit on the doorstep 
buy on credit just a bit down at the store, to show | that sunny Tuesday and swing his Sabbath-shod 
he could be trusted; if she had sometimes let | feet as if there were nothing in the world so fine. 
people slip through the gate in the evening without | 


leaves and sighed, thinking. Then she began to 
wonder what she would think of if she really 
| were a man. 


| As she puzzled her brain she stood so silently 





‘‘Has Walsh’s children stopped a-goin’ to school that the birds came whizzing about again, only 


“Some ’n’s sick, I s’pose,"’ said Belle; ‘I seen 


he’d been there a long time.”’ 
“Hum! 


*<Down with the measles or somethin’.”’ 





“go it keerful, and not to 
clank her hoofs, as ef she 
couldn’t make enough 
noise.”” 

For answer, Black Fan 
in a senseless and provok- 
ing manner clanked her 
hoofs louder than before, 
and lifted her head and 
whinnied. 

There was no light in 
the toll-house nor sound 
of life about the place; 
everything was quiet and 
dark as it should be at 
almost twelve o’clock- at 
night. Butas Black Fan 
clanked her hoofs almost 
in front of the little porch, 
the door of the house flew 
open and Peg came out to 
take the toll. 

It was the rule of the 
pike that, after nine o’clock 
at night, the gate could be left untended, or the 
keeper, if she chose, might keep for herself the 
few coppers that came. 

“I b’lieve she’d set up watchin’ for a feller till 
mornin’,”’ grumbled Jim, as Black Fan rattled 
on toward home. ‘She’s the stingiest woman in 
these parts.”’ 

Bill Walsh, Peg’s husband, had his blacksmith 
shop close by the toll-gate. If, ten years before, 
he had not gone to the Eastern Shore and brought 
back the chills and fever, he would have got on 
Well enough. But the chills and fever and the 
blacksmith’s trade were never meant to go 
together. : 

“He'll set and shake day after day, mebbe for 
Weeks ata time, and then not be over it,’’ said 
Josh Bernet, explaining this curious disease to a 
neighbor; ‘an’ his face about the color of them 
there ashes.”’ 

There were four children at the toll-house. 

One was a little girl who had a way of leaning 
out at the garret window and shaking her fist at 
people who, she imagined, were planning to keep 
her mother waiting after dark. She was sucha 
very pretty little girl that people only laughed 
when they saw her shaking her fist. 

There were the two boys who went to school 
Whenever they were sent; and then the bad little 


boy who generally sat on the porch in fine| 
Weather, wearing his Sunday shoes every day. 


He was his mother’s pet. 


None of Peg’s children were sent to school 
regularly. They went when their clothes were 
new; and when these garments were old, faded 
and patched, the children stayed at home. 
of it, and shunned her accordingly. Poverty 
Was, in their minds, something sent by the Lord, 
and Nothing to be ashamed of. Sickness was a 
trial sent from heaven; but pride was a crime 
Which they could not forgive. 

Peg did not love her neighbors any more than 
they loved her. Perhaps there was a little jeal- 


¢ eu ft - ; j 
— ‘termixed with the feeling she bore them. 
Most of them w 


Some were farm 


: lers, with well-cultivated acres. 
There were Mr, 


Wietnan ai Jones, the drover, and Ed Coon, 
othe ji = up a rival blacksmith shop on the 
" : side of the creek, and got plenty of work. 
the earn’ sickly, we might hev a house 

sn,” Peg had often thought, as she sat 


alone j a a 
ne in the dark with a bitter feeling creeping 
about her heart. 





‘ >, vid "ac . | 
For Peg was proud. Her neighbors were aware 


ere not nearly so poor as she. | 


Wiss 
Ve tie “4 
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How they helped Peg. 


| nation a paradise; and she had come back with 
| him, his wife. 

| But “up our way” Bill had seen her harden 
| until the black eyes had no laughter in them; had 
| seen the red cheeks deeper dyed with anger and 
indignation and jealousy; had seen her grow 
| into a sharp, quick, grasping little woman, whom 
| the Turnpike Company was glad to have at the 
toll-gate. 

“Ef Bill warn’t sickly, we might buy yonder 

|corner of John Lawrence’s field, and build a 
house with red trimmin’s,’’ ran Peg’s thoughts 
jagain. ‘I reckon like as not some other body’ll 
| be along and snap it up before our eyes, and Bill 
not a-keerin’ a pin. Ef them Browns buys the 
lot and puts up their fancy buildin’s on ’t, I’m 
a-goin’ to leave. The shop won't be much trouble 
for to carry away.” 
| Then she started up and said “Oh!” and 
clasped her hands together and laughed, as she 
might have done when she was a girl down on 
the ‘“ Easte’n Sho’.”’. She tiptoed softly out 
| through the narrow passageway and up the steep 
little steps to where the bad little boy lay asleep in 
his Sunday shoes; for he would not take them off 
for all his mother’s begging. 

She knelt beside him, and began to untie the 
strings. She had forgotten that she felt ‘sick 
and tired and most worn-out.”” Her black eyes 
were laughing still, as she stooped over and kissed 
her pet. 

But when she kissed him, the langhter died out 
| of her eyes, and there came an anxious look 
| instead. She put her little, hard brown hand on 
his forehead, and then on his cheek, and then on 
|his chubby wrist; and as she listened to the 


irregular breathing, John Wynn drove past, and 





| 


| 
| 





| 


| 


scarlet fever!’’ 

Then Mrs. Coon 
forgot and forgave, 
and sent Mary over 
with a dish of jelly, 

covered with her finest 

napkin; but the napkin 
and the dish both returned 
; with Mary, and the jelly, too. 
I,’ A little white coffin was 
carried out from the toll-house 

one day, and old Mrs. Lisle 

fell to crying and sobbing as the 

sad burden was carried past the 

store. ‘An’ never so much as a 

cracker,’’ she moaned, ‘‘an’ no milk nor nothin’ !”’ 

“The proudest woman in these parts,’’ cried 
Josh Bernet, thrusting his hands deep into his 
trouser’s pockets, and vehemently pacing the 
floor. 

“By George !”’ exclaimed Colonel Green, puffing 
and blowing. ‘Bill Walsh is down himself; taken 
in the night, and raving like a loon. I say some- 
thing must be done.”’ 

There was a light in the toll-house now; it 
seemed as if it had been there a long time—a 
steady, mellow light, that fell across the road and 
lost itself in the grassy field. 

But the door flew open as usual when Will 
Smith’s wagon drove up, and Peg came out for 
the toll. 

Thinking of the unhappiness and poverty 
within, Will timidly held out a silver quarter. 

‘Three cents,”’ said Peg, sharply, and handed 
him back the change. 

The humming-birds whizzed away suddenly 
from the great clustering honeysuckle at the end 
of Colonel Green’s front porch. They had dipped 
their bills undisturbed into the sweetness of its 
honey, though the Colonel’s voice came big and 
blustering out through the open sitting-room 
window. 

But this disturbance was more than a voice; it 
was a girl who came rushing to the bench under 
the vine and threw her arms on the railing, with 
her head in her arms, and began to weep. 

First she sobbed vehemently, as if she had 
been keeping back the tears and could do so no 
longer. Then she wept more softly, and at last 
stopped altogether, and fell to wondering a little 
indignantly why her grandfather and the rest of 
the people did not stop talking and set to work to 


| wriggled with delight to think that he had cheated | do something instead. 


| the toll for the second time. 


“Tf I were only a-man,’’ said Hetty Green, 


The drivers were not kept waiting the next day. | hopelessly, “‘I should think of some way.” 


Dan Toomey’s fast mare was obliged to pause an 


She pressed her face deeper among the fresh 


Now I wonder ef custards and gela- 
said the rival 


Coon, as Mary and | to be started off on another tour as she jumped 


| up and ran back into the house. 


If they had remained and peeped in at the 


want ‘em to come with their custards and their | the doctor’s horse tied to the tree, a-pawin’ like | window, they might have seen Hetty performing 


| an ecstatic dance across the sitting-room floor to 
| where the worn-out Colonel rested in his leather 
| chair. They might have seen her fling herself 
| upon the arm, and whisper in the Colonel’s ear 
exactly what he and all the other people must go 
and do. 

But the birds must have been sorely puzzled, 
for why should a whisper from 
a girl who was always whisper- 
ing make suck an impression 
upon a gray-haired, sensible 
man like the Colonel ? 

He did not wait until she 
was done whispering before he 
was tapping his feet on the 
floor and nodding his head, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘By George !”" 
in approval. Whether or not 
she was really done they could 
not have known, for the Col- 
onel suddenly put on his hat 
and left the room. 

All around the country for 
miles and miles drove Hetty’s 
grandfather, the Colonel, paus- 
ing for an instant at every 
house on the way, rushing in 
and out of Dillton’s livery 
stable, and exclaiming and 
gesticulating to every man he 
met. 

When Colonel Green reached 
home that night he was ready for bed; but he 
did not go to it. He ate his supper in a desperate 
hurry, and ordered out his tired horse. 

John Wagner and Will Smith did an out- 
rageous thing. Bill Walsh, as everybody knew, 
was down with the scarlet fever, and three 
children lying ill in the next room; hut these two 
young fellows drove through without paying, 
right under Peg’s nose. 

She did not call angrily to them, as she would 
have done a week before. She turned about in 
the doorway and put her hands over her face. 

Some one upstairs tossed and moaned, and a 
child’s voice screamed for water. She let her 
hands fall, and ran up as fast as she could. 

The beautiful day had been good to her sick 
ones, but what had it brought to her? What had 
the doctor been saying? That the invalids 
positively must have wine and lemons, beef-tea 
and chickens, grapes and oranges. 

Peg clenched her little hard fists, and pressed 
her lips tightly together. Wine and lemons, 
beef-tea and chickens, grapes and oranges! 

It was not that they ought to have these 
things—not that it would be well for them to 
have them, but that they must have them. 

“They must, they must, they must,’’ said poor 
Peg, under her breath. 

She weht to the window and glanced quickly 
down the road in the gathering dusk. 

No one was.coming, but to Peg’s excited fancy 
there was some one hurrying along, this way and 
that way, up and down and around. 

It was the beauty of Peach Blow—that little 
village down on the Eastern Shore—begging, 
“up our way.’’ Not for bread; that any one who 
is hungry may beg for; but for wine and lemons, 
beef-tea and chickens, grapes and oranges! 

A singular sick and giddy feeling came over 
her. She knew she must do this. God had 
punished her sin of pride, surely. 

‘I must, I must!’’? muttered Peg. Then she 
darted down the stairs, quick as a flash, and 
stood at the gate waiting for her own and the 
Company’s money. 

John Wagner cried out, ‘‘We’re caught,” and 
Will shouted, ‘‘Run it fast!’’ but it was no use. 
Peg took the money—hers and the Company’s. 

The old clock inside the door struck nine. 
What was that down the dim roadway? Another 
buggy. 

She stood and waited for her money this time. 

Why, there was a double team coming, and 
another! Was there a party somewhere? She 
had not heard. 











One after another carriages came pouring in, 
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and one-horse wagons, two-horse wagons, six-| ‘Oh, it'll be pleasantenough. There are plenty | 
horse teams and eight-horse teams; there were of Piersons here,’’ Dorothy quickly answered, | 
little limping ponies, whose trotting days had | adding proudly, ‘We aint friendless ; you'll meet 


long been over; and carts and sulkies and horse- | 
men, and mules, donkeys and goats. 

Peg dropped her money from her hand to her | 
apron, and stood there holding it up. The lamps 
from a livery-stable carriage threw their light | 
upon her face, showing the great, wondering | 
black eyes, and the kinks of the brown hair. 

Some laughed softly as they jingled the toll | 
into the apron; some reproached her for sitting | 
up so late to catch a party; some declared | 
vehemently that they weren’t going to pay at this | 
time in the night, but they paid just the same. 

One voice—an old man’s—near the end of the 
cavaleade cried out triumphantly, ‘‘By George!” 
and the last of the train passed through. 

“Did you catch ’em, Peg?” 

Thin and weak came the voice from the bed, 
with just a tremor of humor in it. Peg looked 
at him. She could see that he was much better. 

Peg held open her apron so that he might see 
that it was full. Then she went down on her 
knees beside the bed. 

“They done it a-purpose, Bill!’’ she said, and 
could say no more. Louise R. BAKER. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BLEXLEY FEUD. 
In Two Chapters.— Chapter II. 


How it Ended. 


“Whoop! There you be, young man; an’ 
your Aunt Dorothy's lookin’ for you with all her 
eyes.” 

Uncle Billy, grown old, but still brisk, drew 
up the old tarpaulin-covered stage-coach at the 
Pierson homestead one morning, the summer 
after old Mrs. Pierson’s death. 

“Thank you, sir,’ said a bright-faced boy, as 
he jumped lightly tothe ground. Then he turned 


them all soon.” 








A rough hand poured some of the liquor down 
the frightened child’s throat. 
He gave a loud, shuddering, gasping scream as 


he swallowed it. Oliver, glancing back, had 





then this to-day—Clare, child, ask her to forgive 
an old woman—fer the sake o’—o’ Jim, if nothin’ 
else!’’ she faltered out. 


The two women never knew just how it was 


Oliver found it true; but wherever he turned | noticed the child’s disappearance. The laughter | done—Clare and Oliver could have told—but the 


he was confronted and saddened by the old | and the sudden scream brought back the jeering 
He was a genial, open-hearted boy, and | words just flung after himself. 
was attracted by many a face that was averted | bounded back over the stones. 


trouble. 


because he was a Pierson; while his better nature | 


caused him to revolt inwardly against faces that | of firm command, forcing his way in at the door. 


were boldly familiar and pa- 
tronizing because of the same 
reason. 

“My! what an awful mess 
this Blexley trouble has got us 
all into!’ he mused aloud, as 
he stopped at the town pump 
one morning on his way to his 
uncle’s store. 

“Perfectly awful!’’ a voice 
replied emphatically. To his 
confusion, his companion of 
the stage-coach stepped upon 
the platform, holding her little 
brother by the hand. 

“Dare 1 offer you a drink of 
water ?”’ 

Oliver’s eyes twinkled as he 
held out the dipper. 

“Dare I accept it?’’ she re- 
plied, as roguishly. ‘Yes, I 
dare, and I must say I think it 
would be too ridiculous to think 
of—such an absurd beginning 
as this trouble had—if the results 
weren’t so very serious.” 
“Yes,”’ gravely returned Oli- 
ver; ‘‘Aunt Doll says the tavern 
across there is in full blast, 
night and day.” 

*‘And this old church has been 
closed for five years. Just think of people living 
in such a way !”” 

“The best people on both sides don’t like such 
a condition of affairs, but they will not unite to 





to raise his hat toa girl who occupied the back 
seat of the coach. 

“‘Good-by,” he said to her. ‘I shall be sure 
to meet you again, though, if you stay here in 
Weston.” 

‘*Yes, of course,’ she answered pleasantly, as 
Uncle Billy took up the reins and drove away 
from the place where the boy still stood. 

‘“Blest if he does meet you again, though, if 
you stay in Weston,”’ the old driver muttered, as 
the boy disappeared among the lilac-bushes. 

*‘What do you mean?” she asked. ‘Weston 
doesn’t look like so large a place that you might 
not meet everybody in the course of a day.” 

She laughed merrily as she spoke. 

**’Taint the size that’s got to do with it. Look 
here; aint you old Mis’ Blexley’s granddaughter 
Clare ?”’ 

**Yes, sir.”’ 


put anything down or up,” said Oliver. ‘But 
where is it going to end? Or will it ever end? 
No one will take a step toward ending it.” 

“Let us take the step, then,’’ exclaimed Clare, 
impulsively. ‘We can at least stop it’s going 
any further our way.” 

“That’s so! It is foolish for people to carry 
on a fuss because of the troubles of their ancestors. 
Here’s my hand. We'll do what we can.” 

“I’ve said what I could already,” said Clare, 
as the two shook hands, “but grandma says any 
one who speaks of reconciliation between the 
two families is an apostate.” 

“And Aunt Doll declares that only a rank 
traitor could have any forgiveness for a Blexley. 
Well, we’ve taken one step, if no more are ever 
taken. But we can’t expect to undo the work of 
so many years in a day.” 

Oliver raised his cap as he turned to go. “I 





“Well, that boy’s Miss Pierson’s gran’nevy 
Oliver!” 

‘Really, is he ?”’ 

‘He is, reely.”’ 


‘*Well, I don’t see what that has to do with my | the door of the bar-room. 


not meeting him again.” 
**You don’t ?”’ 


Uncle Billy squared himself around upon the | candy.” 
“A Blexley 
not know she haint nothin’ to do with a Pierson, | step for good, nor how much evil may be undone 
Why, the two haint geed|in a day. Their meeting and parting had not 


seat and regarded her curiously. 


root nor branch! 
together fer twenty-five years.” 
Clare was curious in her turn. 


“Tell me | flagged piazza opposite. As Oliver passed on his 


see the Pierson crowd has possession of the 
tavern to-day,” he remarked, with a glance 
opposite. 
Several men were talking very loudly about 
“Yes, and I'll not go back that way,” said 
Clare. ‘You run on alone, Bennie, and get your 


The two were not aware how potent is any first 


been unobserved by the crowd on the stone- 








why,” she said. 


‘“‘Dunno’s I orter,’* he mused; ‘but she’ll hear | incoherently spoken : 


it fast enough, and blest if I dunno du¢ I orter 
Now I rec’lect, your pa’d got 
out of Weston, an’ wa’n’t in 
it,”’ he ended, turning to her. 

So, before Clare Blexley had 
been driven the length of the 
one maple-lined street of the 
town, she was in possession of 
the story of the feud, as im- 
partially told as any one could 
ever tell it. 

**You see,”” Uncle Billy said, 
as he pulled up at the Blexley 
place, ‘‘I’ve kep’ as neutral as 
ary person could. I’ve had to 
run stage, an’ I’ve b’longed to 
which an’ t’other side—it jest 
depended on what rinktum was 
kicked up where I took sides. 
Both sides is to blame in most 
any fuss, I say; one dog alone 
can’t quirril.”’ 

Dorothy Pierson’s grand- 
nephew Oliver was almost as 
soon made aware of the dread- 
ful and impassable barrier to 


further acquaintance with the pleasant companion 


of that twelve-mile ride; though his information 
came from a decidedly one-sided authority. 

“As long as that!’”’ the astonished boy asked, 
when he was told how the quarrel began. ‘‘Why, 
Aunt Doll, I shouldn’t think you could hold a 
grudge so long. No; pa never spoke of it. I 
guess it had died out with his father.’’ 

‘Stockton wa’n’t here to feel it as we’ve felt 
it,” Dorothy sighed, slightly aggrieved that he 
should show so little partisanship. 

“Dear me!”’ Oliver echoed the sigh. 
thought it was going to be so pleasant.” 


“And I 


way to the store, he heard the words, somewhat 


two hands were quickly placed within each other, 
In a second he|and two worn, gray-haired women suddenly 
broke down and 


sobbed upon each other’s 


“Give that child to me!’’ he called, in a tone | shoulder. 











Mrs Blexley yields. 


ingly said one. 
“Yes, any side that is right. 
treat a baby like this!’ 

A coarse laugh greeted this as the child stretched 
out its arms instinctively to him from its seat on 
the counter; but just as Oliver reached him, the 
little boy. gave a convulsive shudder and fell 
backward. 

“You brutes!’’ Oliver’s eyes flashed as he 
caught the child. ‘‘Get out of my way!” 

‘We didn’t aim to hurt him,’’ muttered one, 
sobered by the sight of the child’s limp form, 
which Oliver bore past them. 

“Aunt Doll! Aunt Doll!” 

Into the big house down the street he dashed 
with his light burden. 

‘Aunt Doll, those drunken rowdies in the bar- 
room forced this baby to drink some of their 
poison stuff!”’ 

‘Mercy on me! Killed?’’ cried Dorothy 
Pierson, horrified at sight of the white, still face. 
“Quick, give him to me—if he is a Blexley.”’ 
She unconsciously drew aside her skirts as she | 
took him. “Go for the doctor, and a stomach- | 
pump and Uncle Nate, and—Land sakes! Has | 
it come to murd’rin’?”’ She uttered the last 
words in an awed undertone, as she bent over the 
child. 

Before Oliver could return, a warm mustard 
emetic and vigorous chafing had done their work, 
and Bennie was sitting up on her lap, pale and 
weak. 

As Oliver entered the front door with the doctor, 
steps were heard in the side entry, and a tremu- 
lous old voice called out: 

“I’m a-comin’ in, Dorothy Pierson, if you turn 
me out the next minute.” 


What a shame to 











-| ‘We'll have to celebrate that meeting, sure. 
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“Dare | offer you a drink?” 


When a Pierson drinks with a Blexley, a Blexley’s 


got to drink with a Pierson.” 

‘And here’s yer chance,”’ a rough fellow cried 
out as four-year-old Bennie toddled happily by. 

“Say, sonnie, we’re going to treat you!” 

A reckless man caught up the astonished child, 
swung him to his shoulder, and bore him to the 
bar-room. 

“A milk-punch for a Blexley!’’ shouted one 
in the crowd. 

Amidst loud laughter a mixture was handed 
out. 

‘‘Here’s yer peppermint, sonnie.” 





Old Mrs. Blexley appeared in the back doorway 
with Clare at her side. 

‘“‘He’s alive!’’ she cried, at sight of the child. 
‘And you saved him!”’ 

“T want you to know,” began Dorothy, stiffly, 
letting the child slip from her lap as she rose, 
“that I aint approvin’ of nobody’s murderous 
doin’s. My nephew brought the boy here and 
=— 

“T heard on’t,’”’ interrupted old Mrs. Blexley, 
quickly, ‘‘an’ it’s enough to know ’twas a Pierson ; 
but—Dorothy—” she quavered, hesitatingly, as 
she sank into a chair and clasped the child—‘‘if 
he’d ben hurt, we’d both ben to blame!”’ 

Her cap-strings shook with her agitation. 
‘““Yes,’’ she went on, “I’ve got my eyes open to 
see what we’ve come to; and all fera couple of 
shillin’s worth of butter —’”’ 

‘°Twa’n’t—”’ Dorothy began hotly, but was 
cut short by Mrs. Blexley. 

“A little butter I’d lost the reck’nin’ on, jest 
because I’d kiln-dried that new butter-tub ’bout 
to death in my old butt’ry, till it had to run short 
in weight.”’ 

“And you don’t think I took that butter?” 
demanded Dorothy. 

“T never thought you did! I was worrited 
over it, and I asked you as I’d no business to, 
and you was like a flash, and there it was, and 
here it is;.and I’m sorry enough. But I never 
could say so fore to-day—things had gone so 
fur.” 

“Yes, they’ve gone too fur,”’ Dorothy grimly 
answered. 

‘“‘That’s jest why it’s got to stop,’’ the old lady 
went on, tremulously. ‘Dorothy Pierson, haint 
you and me seen death and ruin followin’ every 
step of this fer years? I tell you, I stood it till 


‘To think what sinners we’ve ben!’’ said Mrs. 
Blexley, brokenly; ‘and to 
think we thought we folks here 
could get along without each 
other’s help. No,’’—wiping her 
eyes,—‘‘folks can’t stand apart 
an’ prosper.” 

‘We'll try to bring ’em to- 
gether now,’’ whispered Dor- 
othy, humbly. 

“So we're goin’ to begin 
meetin’s to-morrow,’’ Uncle 
Billy observed, as, a few weeks 
later, with Clare and Oliver 
again for passengers, he drew 
up for Jason Starks’s' weekly 
consignment of tubs. ‘The end 
*s come for good, then, to the 
old Blexley fuss.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ returned Jason; 
“the tighter the hoop, the sooner 
twill bu’st, you know. The 
whole thing had about got to 
the limit when that one give 
*way at the tavern.” 

“Wal,” remarked the stage- 
driver, turning to his passengers 
as he reseated himself, “if you 
hadn’t took a hand in the 
cooperin’ ’fore the rest on ’em 
bu’sted, nary body under the 
canopy could ’a’ set up this old 


‘A Pierson taking sides for a Blexley!’’ taunt-| town ag’in. You young folks done a mighty 
g 4 
purty job, you did!” 


Saran BIeRcCE SCARBOROUGH. 
The End. 





Cee 
COMPENSATION. 
The dew that never wets the flinty mountain 
Falls in the valley free ; 


e 
Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 


Selected. —Rev. J. D. Burns. 
—- ~@oe 


For the Companion. 


PAINTED BOY. 


Rip, rip, through the silence of the forest came a 
sudden, remarkable sound. There were sharp 


crackings of something breaking, almost as loud 


as pistol-shots. Then followed a great crash and 
splash; and the next sound worth listening to was 
an intensely excited exclamation: 

“Ugh! Heap Paint!” 

No river brought up as Elk Fork had been could 
be expected to run straight, or to keep to the same 
channel longer than from one freshet to another. 
Moreover, the outer edge of any of its new bends 
was pretty sure to eat into its bank, and to under- 
mine the holding of any tree standing close upon 
it. 

So down had toppled a tall sycamore, its land- 
ward roots tearing and snapping as they let go, 
leaving behind them a hole in the earth so large 
that a horse and wagon might have hidden in it. 
No one was trying to hide there, as yet; but 
perched upon the brink of the hole was the lithe, 
slender form of an almost naked, dark-skinned, 
half-grown boy. In one hand he carried a bow and 
some arrows, but he was not now looking after 
game; he was staring at a wonderful streak of 
earth which had been uncovered by the fall of the 
tree. 

It was precisely the sort of earth that accounts 
for this country’s having so many Vermilions, 
Colorados and other Red Rivers; but never before 
had the boy seen ochre of so brilliant a color. 
“Ugh!” he said again. ‘“Nish-nish-gah—heap 
paint.” 

As he spoke he sneezed sharply. Then he darted 
down, and in a moment more had gathered a ball 
of the brilliant, greasy, beautiful blood-red clay, 
half as large as his head. 

He seemed to be filled with some idea that made 
his eyes glisten and dance; that made him laugh 
aloud; that even made him sneeze, now and then, 
and speak of himself approvingly as that very 
happy Cheyenne boy, ‘“‘Nish-nish-gah.” 

He did not, however, turn his name into English 
and call himself “Heap Sneezer.” 

In another moment he was out of the pit, and 
started off. He was evidently in a great hurry. 
For a boy of his age he travelled rapidly, although 
he was on foot instead of on the pony’s back where 
he lived when he was at home. He did not pause 
for a moment; not even when he came to a spot 
where he seemed to have good reason to stand still 
and again say something about “heap paint.” It 
was about half a mile back from the bank of the 
river, an open glade among woods; and around it 
were scattered heaps of ashes where there had 
been camp-fires. 

Beyond it was a long, steep bluff in the side of 
which were some seams of very white ochre, and 
others of rather dull colors. 

There was plenty of pretty good charcoal that 
could be picked out of those ash-heaps, }ut Nish- 
nish-gah had a more daring purpose in his mind 
than mere charcoal-hunting. He went straight 
an aged, stumpy tree and thrust his arm through 
an opening in its decaying side. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed, as he pulled out some- 
thing which appeared to be part of a weather 
whitened buffalo skull. 

Whoever had half-filled that hollow bone with 








Clare come and talked and talked about it, and 


grease had supposed it safely hidden, to be found 
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when needed; and Nish-nish-gah did but help 
himself to a good handful, and then put back the 
rest into the tree-hollow. 
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It was a horrible breach of Indian etiquette and 
decorum, but the pony did it; and not a brave 


among them all could guess what it might be that 


After that he gave himself up to art, as art | was now gesticulating and shouting upon the 


might be understood by a Cheyenne boy of four- | 
teen, with red and white and black paint enough 
to cover several boys. | 

It was a little awkward to have to paint himself, | 
and there was a large spot on his back, between | 
the shoulders, which preserved its native dusky | 
color because he could not reach it; but it did not | 
render him any the less a startling object. | 

Two miles and more beyond the top of the bluff, 
at that very hour,—it was early on a summer 
morning,—was another and more important scene. 
There was another open space, and upon it were 
scattered lodges and camp-fires—camp-fires which 
had not gone out. 

Atacentral point among them was an uncommon 
assembly. It contained all the important chiefs, 
sub-chiefs and warriors of a large band of Chey- 
ennes; and the council they were holding had to 
deal with two momentous questions. 

The first question was dead, for they had settled | 
it unanimously, and so had all the squaws.and boys 
and girls who were watching them. Not one of 
them had failed to declare, in some emphatic form : 

“We will not obey the Great Father at Washing- 
ton and be corralled and cooped up at an agency. 
We will not hoe corn. We will not live in cow-pen | 
lodges, like pale-faces. We will be free to come | 
and go. We will be as our fathers were. We will | 
keep all our lands. The pale-faces shall not have 
our hunting-grounds.” | 

That question was settled; but the other was} 
terribly unsettled, for it was, “What shall we do 
next?” 

Or, put in another form, “How shall we dodge 
the blue-coats, when they come to capture us, and 
drive us to the reservation?” 

Some of those warriors had better, perhaps, have 
been out scouting, if they feared the arrival of 
blue-coats. As for Nish-nish-gah, he was out | 





pony’s back. 

“Heap painted boy! Ugh!” 

It was the deep, guttural voice of the fat chief 
himself, as he recovered from his astonishment at 
being interrupted in the middle of a great speech 
against the tyranny of the pale-faces. 

He was a chief, however, and the news which 
Nish-nish-gah hastened to tell him called for 
instant action, dignity or no dignity. 

“Ugh!” he said in his own tongue. 
you get the red paint?” 

Nish-nish-gah, either from his constitutional cold 
in the head or from excitement, sneezed severely; 
but he told where he had found the ochre, and 
that strengthened his assertion that Elk Fork was 
rising. 

“The big sycamore has fallen,” said the chief. 
“Then the other fork will soon be up.” 

Burnt Foot understood the trap. The cavalry 
had managed to get above him. They meant to 
close in around him and wait for higher water. 

“Trap heap good!” he said, and then seemed 
inclined to laugh. 

“Heap good trap, but it won’t catch Burnt Foot!” 

The ponies and horses had already been brought 
to camp, although many of them had gone through, 
or past it. 

Down came the lodges. There was rapid work 
in packing, in which, for once, the warriors actually 
helped the squaws. 

The sun was still high when a long procession 
set out, headed straight for a point upon the bank 
of Elk Fork. At the head rode the fat chief, and 
beside him the proudest, the most wonderfully 
painted Cheyenne boy that ever sat upon a pony. 

“Look!” said he, as they reached the bank. 
“There is the tree-hole!” 

The chief merely glanced into the cavity made 


“Where did 





by the falling sycamore and at its gay, brilliant 
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Foot. But what can that mean? I thought] knew| All my mates were awake by this time, and they, 


all the Indian sign-language,—every sign they 
had,—but that Painted Boy beats me.” 

So said old Burnt Foot, and so said all his band, 
as they went on their way, while the red rise in 
Elk Fork prevented the cavalry from pursuing 
them. WILLIAM O. STODDARD. | 
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ARTIST AND MAN. 


Make thy life better than thy work. Too oft 
Our artists spend their skill in rounding soft, 
Fair curves upon their statues, while the rough 
And ragged edges of the unhewn stuff 

In their own natures startle and offend 

The eye of critic and the heart of friend. 


Selected. —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
— 
For the Companion. 


AN ANACONDA ON BOARD. 


Some years ago my health required that [ should 
seek the climate of the tropics during the winter 
months. I went with my wife to the genial Wind- 
ward Islands—that fringe of rocky, half-submerged 
mountains that guards the Caribbean Sea from the 
assaults of the Atlantic. 

A New York editor, knowing that I was in the 
neighborhood, cabled instructions to me to go up 


facts about the alleged encroachments of the 
English upon Venezuela territory, in the region 
where gold and silver discoveries had been made. 

T left my wife at the comfortable American Hotel 
at Bridgetown, Barbados. I went thence to Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, and hired a little steam-yacht 
that was about the size of one of the torpedo-boats 
now being built for our new navy. 

I was master of the craft, as soon as the charter 
was made; but I had a Captain, and the rest of the 
crew consisted of a mate, three deck-hands, an 


like me, went at once inside the deck-house, and 
hauled in and fastened the wooden shutters that 
were fitted to keep the sea from breaking the glass 
in heavy weather. 

Something must have incensed the reptile. It 
may have been his disgust at finding that we had 
all secreted ourselves. Atany rate he proceeded 
at once to make as much of a disturbance as 
possible. 

He swept down along the starboard gangway to 
the stern, and then along the port-side back to the 
bow; and then we heard him thrust his head up 
through the lashings of the awnings to the roof of 
the deck-house. 

As he went past the little wheelhouse forward, 
Captain Thomas opened out the wooden shutter, 
and fired his revolver at our pirate. 

The bullet did not hit, but the noise of the 
explosion of the pistol apparently hurt the snake’s 
feelings, for he proceeded at once to thresh about 
the deck violently. 

Happening to come in contact with the shore 
line, he took a couple of turns around that, and 
another about the “bitts” to which the “home” end 
was fastened. 

In his contortions he twisted the rope squarely 
loose from its hold, so that the yacht swung 
straight out into the stream from the anchor. 

When my readers remember that the winter 


| months under the equator are about the same in 
the Orinoco River to find out what were the real | 


temperature as July and August in the middle 
zone of the United States, they may realize what 
it was for us to be packed closely within the deck- 
house of this little steamer, and just over the 
boiler, too, in which there was still a good deal of 
hot water. 

Meantime, the anaconda was careering about 
the deck in absolute command. Captain Thomas 
and I took chances and fired shot after shot at the 
intruder. 

A dozen pistol-shots had been fired without 





apparent success, except further to enrage the 




















































painting; and he was doing wonderfully. Red, 
white, black in streaks, patches, stars, circles, half- 
circles, crosses, dots, arrow-heads all over him, 
wherever he could reach! 

It was a great pity that he hadn’t a full-length mirror 
in which to see himself. Even without one, he knew 
enough of how he must look, and of how splendidly he 
must shine, to be almost too proud to walk. 

He was a little stiff, as well, from the fast drying 
paint. But he was walking, for he was on his way back 
to the fallen sycamore for more bright red, to carry to 
camp with him. 

He reached the precious hollow, went down into it, 
and was basily rolling another nice red ball, when he 
heard something which almost made him drop it. 

In an instant he was cowering beneath a broken root, 
under the landward brink of the hollow, and was 
listening intently. 

Trample, trample, trample—it was the noise made 
by many horses when they walk rapidly along together. 
There were a great many of them, and voices of men 
and jinglings of metal mingled with the sounds of the 
hoofs. 

Several mounted men in uniform halted, as if for a 
talk, within a few yards of the hole, for the evidently 
recent falling of the tree had suggested something to 
them. 

“Burnt Foot’s band is right in the fork. We must get 
above them.” 

“The river is rising, as this fallen tree shows. By 
to-morrow they can’t ford it. Perhaps by to-night.” 

“There’s a freshet coming down the other fork, too. 
We'll have them caught in a trap. They don’t want to 
fight, and they can’t run away.” 

Nish-nish-gah heard, and understood. He knew they 
had even laughed at the great chief, Burnt Foot, the 
head of his band, as being too fat to travel fast or 
far; and he felt furiously indignant. 
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huge snake, when at last Thomas muttered: 

“Pistol bullets won’t settle that fellow; I'm going 
to give him a dose of buck-shot. Half of these bullets 
must have gone through him, but he only gets more 
furious with each shot.” 

Thomas got my Remington breech-loader, and 
slipped in a couple of buck-shot cartridges. Then, 
opening the shutter a little, he waited until the reptile 
came forward again in his circuit around the craft. 

I stood close by his side to aid, if need be, in closing 
and fastening the shutter. 

We heard the rasp-like sound of the reptile crawling 
along the deck just outside. 

Captain Thomas stood close by the little window with 
the barrels of the gun just protruding outside, when 
suddenly the great head of the snake appeared in the 
opening, and made us both start back. 

The head came inside a few inches, but Captain 
Thomas recovered himself at once, and fired both 
barrels. 

Both charges of shot took full effect in the neck, as 
we found out afterward; but the creature plunged 
forward and landed inside the wheelhouse, right 
among us, for his death struggle. As he came in, I 
confess I was more thoroughly frightened than I had 
ever been in my life. 

When all was over, the little place looked as if a 
cyclone had visited it. The wheel was wrenched 
from its fastenings, and the stool the pilot used was 
splintered to kindling-wood. Captain Thomas had a 
broken arm, and I had been thrown down into the 
hold through the narrow door behind, and bruised so 
that I was lame for more than a week. 

When we recovered from the scare and began to 
clear up, the intruder was hauled outside; and then 
we measured him. He was more than fifteen feet long, 
was sixteen inches in circumference at his greatest 


an Anaconda. 










































He kept very still, however. A squirrel scolded 
loudly on the branch by his side, and his heart 
beat so violently that he feared it would betray 
him. He was terrified by the thought that, if he 
was seen, his band might be caught in this trap. 

He was also so terrified by the thought of being 
caught and carried with all his people to an agency, 
that he forgot how beautiful he had made himself. 
He waited only until the thud of the horses’ feet 
seemed safely distant, and then crept swiftly out 
of his hiding-place. 

Nearly a mile from the river bank, beyond the 
ridge of the long bluff and some distance from the 
camp and council of Burnt Foot’s band, was a 
wide prairie of rich grass, upon which several | 
droves of horses and ponies were feeding. Here 
and there among them were a few such braves as | 
were not needed at the council, and were good 
enough to watch ponies in peace-time. | 

Peace-time? There came a moment when every 
one of these braves began to rush about and try to 
catch a pony. 

Out from the bushes on one side of the prairie 

had darted one of the strangest figures ever seen 
in the Cheyenne hunting-grounds. It was not the 
manitou of the chipmunks, as the Indians might 
have guessed if they had been of an imaginative 
turn of mind, for it ran to the nearest pony, and 
caught and mounted him. 
_ It was not a manitou of any sort, for as soon as 
it Was mounted it began to screech and yell on its 
own account. The braves could hear something 
about “Blue-coats come! Run ponies to the camp! 
Heap run!” 

_Red—white—black! What a work of art was 
Nish-nish-gah, as he urged his frightened pony 
hither and thither, trying to frighten all the other 


eee and bipeds into a stampede for the 
amp! 





He Stampeded them, at first, in every other | 
direction than that of the camp, for his gorgeous 
Coat of paint frightened the ponies almost out of 
their wits. 
He succeeded at last in starting them toward the 
camp; but he was the first to get away, and reached 

the goal before them all. 
Ph Was well enough, if he had been able then | 
ni in his pony; but there was neither bit nor 
bee bas interfere with that panicky animal’s 
ong Tush, and it carried him straight into the | 


middle of the dignified circle of the council of | 
chiefs and warriors, 





streak of rosy mud. Then he urged his horse 
down the river-bank, and Nish-nish-gah followed 
him. 

It was a good place to cross—wide and shallow, 
with a gravelly bottom most of the way; but every 
pony discovered that the river was rising fast, and 
running swiftly. 

It was changing color, too, as well as rising; and 
as Nish-nish-gah was leaning over his pony’s neck 
to note the increasing flush in the muddy ripples, 
he felt a sharp jerk on his arm. 

The next he knew he was under water. Then 
up he came, swimming like a fish, and in that way 
made the rest of his crossing, guiding his pony as 
he swam. 

He climbed the opposite bank, but the chief was 
there before him. 

“Ugh!” said he, with a grim, stern, scowling 
face. “Where is all the paint gone? Where did 
the boy lose his heap paint?” 

“Ugh!” replied Nish-nish-gah. He was glad 
that just then he was compelled to sneeze. 

Rapid indeed was the crossing of Elk Fork by 
Burnt Foot’s band of Cheyennes, and rapid, 
too,—even more so than the cavalry commander 
had expected,—was the rising of the treacherous 
current upon which he had depended for his trap. 

“It is what they call a red rise,” he remarked to 
one of his officers, as they rode along the river, 
about sunset. 

“Yes, General,” said the officer, ‘‘as red as blood. 
It is rising fast. Neither Cheyennes nor cavalry 
could ford this fork or the other, just now. We've 
got them; we've trapped them perfectly!” 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the General. ““What’s that?” 

In one minute the opposite bank of Elk Fork 
seemed suddenly lined with wild horsemen, career- 
ing hither and thither, whooping, yelling, gestic- 
ulating and pointing at the swollen, roaring, 
reddening torrent. 

Directly opposite the spot where the General 
had halted was an exceedingly queer object. 
Other hands than his own had done Nish-nish-gah’s 
art-work for him this time, and had done it 
remarkably well. The white had gone on first, 
then red, black and yellow, in the most startling 
way; and there the boy sat upon his pony, duly 
embellished by the tribe in honor of the fact that 
he had brought to camp the news which saved the 
band for that time from the dreaded reservation. 

“There they are,’ said the General. “They’ve 
slipped out! Weare trapped instead of old Burnt 


engineer and his two helpers and the cook, who 
was steward, waiter and general man-of-all-work 
besides. 

Thus, you will see, we were ten souls in all, on 
board. 

The passage across the Gulf of Paria was 
accomplished safely, and in two days after leaving 
Trinidad we were ascending the broad current of 
the Orinoco; steaming all day, and tying up to the 
shores at night. 

That great river, while not so long as the Missis- 
sippi or the Missouri, is much wider than either of 
those rivers between its banks; and the force of 
its current is greater, because the mountains from 
which it gathers its moisture are much nearer than 
the mountain ranges of the great rivers of this 
northern part of our hemisphere. 

Of all the animal life that the tropics luxuriate 
in, the snake is the most characteristic; and I hate 
a snake as thoroughly as ever did any descendant 
of Mother Eve. I really believe that the wide 
range of the Orinoco Valley produces more snakes 
to the square mile than any other region on earth. 

Toward the close of our first day’s run up the 
Orinoco, the Captain told me it was about time to 
look for a good place to tie up. He explained that 
it was unsafe to navigate the river in darkness. 

The method of tying up was this: The Captain 
steamed out into the stream about one hundred 
and twenty feet, and dropped a stream anchor. 
Then, keeping a line on board, he steamed ashore, 
where a stout cable was fastened securely to one 
of the feet of a huge mahogany-tree. 

Then the shore cable was payed out until the 
anchoring place was reached; and when the other 
line was hauled on board, the little craft swung 
close by the anchor with the shore cable pulled 
almost taut by the strength of the current. 

During the night of our third day’s trip up the 
river, we tied up near a little village, and swung 
our hammocks under the awnings that were spread 
over the gangways alongside the deck-house. 

About half-past three in the morning, while it 
was still dark, all hands were awakened by the 
shouts of the deck-hand on watch, who excitedly 
shouted : 

“Wake up! Wake up! Dey’s a big snake comin’ 
right on board!” 

The negro’s cry wakened me thoroughly. I 
saw, in the dim light cast by our lanterns, a huge 
anaconda creeping along the shore cable, and 





nearing the side of the craft. 


girth, and ten inches around the throat. 

| We found that the last two shots of Captain 
Thomas had torn the reptile’s head and throat 
almost to shreds; but we found, too, that most of 
our pistol-shots had taken effect, though they had 
made no difference with the creature’s vigor. 


FRANK YOUNG COMMAGERE. 
<~o>—___— 
For the Companion. 


ANIMAL RESTORATIONS. 


To many persons it seems marvellous that a 
naturalist can build up a complete animal upon the 
framework of a single bone or even a tooth. But 
to the student of animal anatomy it is not so 
difficult as it seems. 

The teeth and bones of animals now living on 
the earth are adapted, each to a particular type of 
form and mode of life; and it is fair to assume 
that the framework of creatures of forms now 
extinct was equally adapted to their needs. 

Moreover, it may be assumed with some con- 
fidence, that the bones of extinct species were not 
only adapted, but were adapted in the same way 
as the bones of existing creatures. So that it may 
be said that this animal lived upon grass and 
vegetables, that one upon flesh; this animal was 
lithe and swift, that one was clumsy and sluggish; 
this animal climbed trees, that one lived in a 
cave. 

The bone suggests, then, by its form, not only 
the part of the animal from which it was taken, 
but the type of the animal and his size. These are 
only the general points of knowledge suggested to 
him; but his careful study of familiar forms, both 
of living animals and of fossil remains, united to 
a power of keen observation, teach him many a 
minor fact, just as the trained senses of the Indian 
show him many things on the trail which a person 
ignorant in woodcraft would never see. 

The construction or building up of extinct crea- 
tures is called a restoration; and scientific men 
have become so expert in it that they undoubtedly 
produce forms which vary but little in appearance 
from the actual animal represented. 

The most remarkable restorations of modern 
times are those at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
\a few miles from London, where an attempt was 
| made, not only to restore some of the gigantic 
| animals of a past age, but to reproduce their 
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surroundings; for it must be remembered that in 
past ages the vegetation was as different from 
that of to-day as were the forms of animals. 

The geologist who undertook this was perfectly 
familiar, through special study, with the huge 
creatures of the cretaceous or chalk age; and by 
comparing the bones found in England and other | 


In a Shark’s Mouth. 


countries with those of existing forms, he was 
enabled to reclothe them in apparent flesh. 

It was easily demonstrated that the gigantic 
iguanodon, the bones of which were discovered 
in England, was an ally of the South American 
iguana—one of the lizards. So the skeleton was 
rehabilitated with the allowances due to the 
difference of structure. 

In this way this mighty lizard was restored. 
First a model was made in clay and then enlarged ; 
and the actual life-size model was produced by 
using hundreds of pounds of mortar, lime, brick 
and stone, not to speak of columns of iron. 

The iguanodon was a gigantic lizard. Resting 
upon the ground, it could reach twenty or thirty 
feet into the air, and must have been one of the 
most wonderful creatures of a past age. 

In this collection is the megatherium, found to 
be an ally of the sloth. The latter, now indi- 
genous to South America, is a small animal found 
clinging to trees; yet here was an ancestor that 
weighed perhaps ten thousand pounds when it 
inhabited the earth. 

It rested upon legs colossal in size—more like 
columns of support than limbs for locomotion— 
and standing on its hind legs, tore down tall trees 
upon which it fed. 

The Crystal Palace restorations were made by 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, who some years ago 
endeavored to introduce the huge restorations at 
the Central Park Garden in New York. This 
was during the reign of the famous Tweed Ring. 

The geologist met with no little antagonism in 
this endeavor. One morning an order finally 
came to stop work; and as a result, all the casts 
were broken up and the stone monsters buried 
beneath the turf near the present arsenal building. 

Some day perhaps they will be exhumed, and 
the finders will wonder what the strange objects 
mean. 

Some years ago the report came from Charles- 
ton, S. C., that extraordinary teeth were being 
found at that place, some of which were as large 
as the human hand, if not larger. 

The geologist immediately recognized them as 
sharks’ teeth. The largest were almost identical 
in form with the teeth of an existing shark known 
as the white shark or carcharodon. This mon- 
ster is found in various seas, the largest individual 
ever caught being thirty-five feet in length. 

The teeth of this giant were not more than one 
inch in length—pigmies when compared with the 
enormous plates of dentine from the Ashley and 
Cooper Rivers. To the makers of restorations, 
the difference in size and the similarity in the 
teeth is suggestive. 

If the carcharodon with the small teeth was 
thirty-five feet in length, what must have been the 
length of the shark with the teeth as large asa 
man’s hand? 

To determine this question, I once took the jaw 
of a modern shark, and placed the large teeth in 
the same position in which they were found in the 
small jaws. The result was a shark from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
length, whose enormous mouth could have encom- 
passed a dozen men. Indeed, in a moderate-sized 
fish of this species, a man might have rested on 
the lower jaw, using the upper as a protection. 


Imagine a man-eating shark as large as the | almost incessantly till 1819 against Pétion and 
largest whale, and some idea can be conveyed of | Boyer, successively elected at Port-au-Prince. 


its appearance. 
In the day when this creature lived, as now, 


this fish was the scavenger of the sea, preying | 
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upon all other animals—upon the gigantic turtles | 
and other strange forms of the time which hap- | 
pened to fall in its path. 

So huge a creature would hardly have noticed 
a man, a dozen or twenty being but a sop to its | 
rapacious appetite. What a spectacle must have | 
been presented when its enormous mouth opened, 
and eight or nine rows of 
gleaming teeth in each jaw 
rose up as so many knives 
to sever the victim! 

The teeth of this shark 
are beautiful objects. They 
are as brilliant to-day as 
they were untold ages ago, 
a ray when the huge shark roamed 

es up and down the Atlantic, 

oa < which then encroached upon 

\ the land much more than it 

does at present. 

The teeth are found by 

thousands in what is now Charles- 

ton. They have been dredged in 

the deep sea, and taken from the 

exposed slopes of big mountains in 
Southern California. 

Some years ago a paleontologist 
discovered the bones, or some of the 
bones, of a fish in a certain deposit, 
and from them made, for his own 
amusement, perhaps, a restoration 
or outline of the fish, showing it to 
be a curious eel-like creature. 

Time went on, and finally came 
the report that this fish was not 
extinct, but still lived in the waters 
of Australia, and this was found to 
be a fact. 

The fish, known as the ceratodus, 
had outlived its age, and now stood 
as proof of the correctness of the 
restoration made from its supposed 
fossil remains. 

Thus the ancient inhabitants of 
the earth can be restored with more or less 
accuracy, often the smallest bone telling 4 remark- 
able story. The splint-bone in the present horse 
is an interesting example, as by it the evolutionist 
traces back the lineage of this domestic animal to 
a time when it was not larger than a fox, and had 


three or four toes. C. F. Ho_per. 


———_~@>—_—_——__ 
ENJOYMENT FOR ALL. 


There are as many lovely things, 
As many pleasant tones, 
For those who sit by cottage hearths, 
As those who sit on thrones. 
—Longfellow. 
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THE TROUBLES OF HAITI. 


An attempt to murder President Hyppolite of 
Haiti was recently made by the adherents of his 
predecessor, Légitime. The movement against 
the government seems to have had the support of 
many residents of the capital, Port-au-Prince. 

Hyppolite, after suppressing the rising, ordered 
many military executions, some of which were 
stayed by the foreign diplomatic corps. This 
interposition was resented with some insolence by 
the dictator, who afterward yielded with apologies 
to the consuls. 

Though peace has been restored, civil war 
may break out at any time. Hyppolite is opposed, 


partisans of other men who aspire to the pres- 
idency. 

The situation is, in its main features, one that 
has often recurred in the politics of Haiti, where, 
as the United States Consul remarked three years 
ago, politicians are so deeply rooted in the habit 
of fostering intrigue and rebellion that a reported 
movement against the authorities in any district 
is looked upon philosophically by the people. 

It is not easy to believe that the Haitians can, 
without some exterior aid,.soon get into the habit 
of passing authority regularly from one fairly 
elected President to another. 

The American Consul at Port-au-Prince in 1887 
remarked that Salomon, reélected in 1886, after 
one term of seven years, had apparently succeeded 
in ending the long series of disturbances and 
revolutions. Salomon was soon afterward forced 
into exile by the adherents of Télémaque, 
Légitime and Hyppolite. 

Scarcely had Télémaque been installed Presi- 
dent before he was killed by Légitime, who, in 

August, 1887, declared himself ‘unanimously 
| elected.” 
| In January, 1889, Hyppolite forced Légitime 
| to fly for his life, and assumed the presidency in 
| October of that year. Thus there have been four 
chiefs of State in four years, two self-elected, and 
| three violently deposed. 
| Since 1804, when Dessalines, one of the liber- 
| ators of his country from French rule, proclaimed 
Haiti independent, the country has had twelve 
short-lived constitutions. 
| Dessalines fell before a league of his generals, 
| without whose consent he had declared himself 
Emperor. Christophe, the first duly elected 
President, resenting constitutional restrictions on 
his authority, retired to the north, and waged war 





not only by the friends of Légitime, but by the | 


till 1843, when he abdicated soon after an insur- 
rection had been begun by Herard-Riviére, who 
was in his turn deposed within four months. 
The turmoil thus started has lasted, with few 
notable intermissions of quiet, till now. 

If no country of white men had ever afforded a 
long spectacle of civil strife often exaggerated to 
civil war, the troubles of the Haitians might be 
attributed to the color of the Haitian skin. 
Their broils are really due, in large part, to the 
arbitrary conduct of France in 1825. 

A French fleet then compelled President Boyer 
to consent that Haiti should acknowledge a 
claim of about thirty million dollars as compen- 
sation for the losses of French citizens who had 
fled during or after the War of Independence. 
Boyer’s enforced submission destroyed his popu- 
larity and produced the downfall, not of himself 
only, but of his system also. 

The impressionable Haitians, seeing their 
Administration humbled, conceived for it a con- 
tempt which has assisted the promoters of disorder 
until the tendency to revolution has become a 
political disease. 

Nevertheless, the fact that Boyer gave Haiti 
fairly good government for twenty-five years, at 
a time when the people were less instructed than 
now, forbids belief that they are a race entirely 
incapable of maintaining law and order. But it 
is manifest that they need a firm enforcement of 
the letter and spirit of their liberal constitution 
for a time so long that a generation of law-abiders 
may replace those politicians accustomed to plot 
against every government which they cannot 
control. 

catenins 


WHILE IT RAINS. 


All germs within the sod 
Strive upward to their God 
While it rains. 

Can I do less than they ? 
My soul’s encased in clay.) 
fold my hands and say : 
“Hope remains.” 


Harrisburg Telegraph. —W. B. Way. 
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THE BERING SEA AGREEMENT. 


The governments of the United States and 
Great Britain have recently completed what is 
called, in the language of diplomacy, a modus 
vivendi bearing upon the much-mooted question 
of the seal fisheries in Bering Sea. The term 
modus vivendi is a comparatively new one, and 
means a living arrangement or way of “getting 
along’”’ pending a more definite agreement upon 
points in dispute. 

The use of the term in the title of the agreement 
which has been signed by the representatives of 
the United States and Great Britain in this matter 
of the seals implies that both countries expect 
that some more definite arrangement will be 
made; and this is indeed the fact. 

It is known that the governments of the two 
countries are agreed in desiring an arbitration of 
the dispute with regard to Bering Sea; and the 
expectation of the arbitration is referred to in the 
modus vivendi which has now been signed. 

To understand what is to be arbitrated upon, 
as well as to make clear the real meaning of the 
present “living arrangement,” it is necessary to 
look a little into the facts as to the ownership of 
Bering Sea, and as to the sealing business there. 

The waters of Bering Sea are inhabited by the 
fur seals of commerce in great numbers. These 
seals range the sea at certain times, but during 
the breeding season they resort to two small 
islands in the southern part of the sea, called the 
Pribylov Islands. 

It is here that the best chance is afforded to 
take them; and this chance the United States 
Government has let for a yearly consideration to 
a corporation, rigidly restricting the number that 
the corporation may take, so that the seals shall 
not be, on the whole, lessened in number. 

These Pribylov Islands belong entirely to the 
United States. The right of this country to 
control whatever is done upon them has not been 
questioned. But the vessels of unauthorized 
parties, particularly of subjects of Great Britain, 
have of late years been killing so many seals in 
the open waters of the sea that the value of the 
Pribylov Islands fisheries has been diminished, 
and the fact made apparent that within a few 
years the fur-bearing seals in the sea would be 
exterminated. 

Partly by reason of the privileges which the 
United States acquired from Russia -when it 
bought all Russian America and the Aleutian 
Islands in 1867, partly by reason of the common 
interest of all mankind in the preservation of this 
useful animal, the seal, partly by reason of the 
world’s virtual admission, through a considerable 
period, of the United States’ right to guard or 
‘‘police”’ these seas, our government has under- 
taken to prevent the taking of seals in the open 
waters of Bering Sea, and has arrested masters 
of British sealing vessels, and seized their cargoes 
of skins. 

Great Britain has denied this right. The dispute 
progressed; and at last, in order that the seals 
might not be exterminated, our government con- 
sented to an arbitration of the question what 
exclusive sealing rights in Bering Sea the United 
States possesses, and meantime proposed such a 
temporary arrangement as has now been agreed 





The geographical separation of parties, then 
| begun, has continued to this day. 
Boyer, an able and good man, retained power 


upon. 
| Under this agreement each government, that of 


undertakes to prevent seal-killing in Bering Sea 
east of the Russian line—that is, practically, in 
the whole of it—until the first of May next; 
except that the United States is to permit the 
killing of seven thousand five hundred seals for 
the sustenance of the natives of the islands. 

The authorities of each nation may seize any 
vessel or arrest any person who violates the 
agreement, but as soon as possible these persons 
are to be turned over to the authorities of the 
nation to which they belong. 

The agreement does not involve the surrender 
of any right which our government possesses in 
Bering Sea, nor prejudice its contention or claim 
upon any point at issue. It is simply for the 
purpose of promoting a friendly settlement of the 
points in dispute, and in the meantime of pre- 
venting the extermination of the seal species. 
England has as great an interest in the preser- 
vation of the seals as the United States has, for 
the skins of those killed are taken to that country 
to be dressed, and give employment there to many 
persons. 

—————~+~<or—__—_——_ 


VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


The red flag fluttered over the door of Gillam’s 
Emporium. The villagers were crowding the side- 
walk, while from within came the sound of the 
auctioneer’s nasal tones and the rap of his hammer. 
Mr. Whiffin, a merchant from the neighboring 
county town, stopped in a group of men outside. 
“Ned Gillam sold out by the sheriff! What does 
that mean? I should have said that of all the 
young men in this village he was the one who 
would make his way. Has he taken to drink?” 
“Not at all,” said the squire. ‘He’s 
enough.” 

“Ned understood his business,” pursued Whiflin, 
still curious. “He was a salesman for me for two 
years, you know. I never had a more polite fellow 
to customers, nor one who could run off goods 
faster. I never had any damaged goods left on his 
counter. He sold them all at full price. He was 
almost too smart.” 

“You have hit the nail on the head, there!” 
said the squire. “Gillam is a pleasant, polite fellow, 
but tricky. When he opened the Emporium we al! 
went there to buy. I took my custom from old 
David Longaker at the corner, thinking that we 
must have the ‘fine table delicacies’ which Ned 
promised. 

“But presently I discovered that whenever he 
could palm off inferior goods for the*best he did 
so. I never went back to him. David’s goods were 
always just what he represented them to be. He's 
a crusty old fellow, but his word is to be taken.” 
“Our experience was the same,” said the doctor. 
“My wife and daughters wanted to keep up with 
the fashion, and bought their hats and gowns 
which Ned declared were the style in New York. 
“But when they found they were old auction 
goods which he had bought cheap and sold at high 
profit, they never went into his store again. 

“That is the history of his dealings with most of 
the villagers. One after another dropped away 
until he had nobody left. Hence—the red flag and 
the sheriff!” waving his hand. 

“Well! well! I always thought Ned Gillam would 
score a success in this world!” said Mr. Whifin, 
as he climbed into his buggy and drove toward 
home. ‘Such a polite fellow and so agreeable to 
everybody !” he muttered, flicking his horse gently. 

Young Gillam himself, as he watched the auc- 
tioneer and the buyers, wondered bitterly at his 
defeat. He had started with but little capital, but 
clear of debt. Now, he owed every one, and the 
assets would not cover his debts. 

“I tried to be civil and pleasant!” he said. “I 
looked sharply after my own interest. I don’t 
know where my mistake was!” 

But every villager in the crowd knew. 

The secret was a truth as old as the first trade 
which was made between the children of Adam; 
it repeats itself in every individual life to-day, and 
most readers who have seen this glimpse of village 
history can tell what it is. 


sober 


+o - —__—_——_ 
GIRLS WHO THINK THEY CAN’T. 


A kind of humility is sometimes encountered 
which makes the impatient incline to the belief 
that vanity is a virtue. 

“Iam fully in sympathy with you in the work,” 
says one of these over-modest maidens to an 
ardent toiler in some public or charitable cause, 
“but Ihave so little executive ability! I am sure 
I should only make trouble for others if I tried to 
do anything. Iam very sorry.” 

“Oh, it is of no use to come to me,” exclaims 
another, holding up both hands in dismay; “I 
simply couldn’t, you know. It is too great 4 
responsibility. I should never dare!” 

“You may have my name if you want it, for 
vice-president or something of that sort that doesn’t 
mean I must do anything,” says another, “but J 
cannot be an active member. I have no talent 
for persuading people, or convincing them, 
managing them. And I haven't enough ‘push’ to 
beg, or get money out of people. And I don’tat 
all understand matters of organization and parlia- 
mentary proceeding; and I couldn’t possibly make 
a speech to explain my views to a committee; and 
the idea of making a report on anything sends cold 
shivers down my spinal column.” 

If the people who give such answers as these 
were really incapable, and their humility were @ 
genuine and just acknowledgment of & natural 
defect, there would be no cause for complaint. 
But this is not usually the case. 

As a rule, they are quite as capable as the 
average, and occasionally even more so. They 
simply wish to shirk responsibility, or they are 
lazy, or they dread possible disagreeable features 
in the work proposed. Their modesty is nothing 
but unreadiness. 

To the willing worker, seeking help and baffled 
by refusals from people who think they cannot do 
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of the opposite type—one eager to work, rejoicing 
to assist, ready to undertake new tasks, trusting in 
her own powers and still more inthe power of an 
excellent cause and the good-will it should com- 
mand from others. 

Such a one is deterred by no false modesty; she 
is aware, sensibly and without conceit, that she is 
capable of good work, and she is not afraid to 
assume responsibility when a responsible person 
is required. Sheis always ready, and that alone 
would make her a power and an inspiration. 

“Sometimes,” said one of these helpful women 
the other day, half-laughing and half in earnest, 
“Iam ashamed to think of the things I undertake 
to do; but I hate to refuse when I am asked to do 
a thing that I know ought to be done. I believe if 
I were invited to-morrow to assume the govern- 
ment of the Congo State, I should answer, 
‘Certainly, with pleasure; just wait till 1 pack my 
toothbrush.’ ”’ 

That is the spirit in which good workers do their 
best, and the spirit, too, which wrings labor from 
the lazy and kindles the indifferent to ardor. 


~o> 
LEARNED HACKMEN. 


The race of drivers of public carriages has 
always been famous for its sharpness of wit. 
“Hackmen” are emphatically men of the world; 
they come in contact with all sorts of people, and 
become wonderfully acute in guessing the occupa- 
tions and estimating the weaknesses of possible 
passengers. 

They are sober and dignified with clergymen, 
and lively and slangy with gay men of the world. 
They make a complete and very worldly applica- 
tion to their business of the saying of Paul about 
being “‘inade all things to all men.” 

Two young men who had somewhat the appear- 
ance of college professors arrived in Boston, one 
night, on a late train, and were asked to ride by 
several hackmen standing in a row. They were 
in doubt which one to choose, when one of the 
drivers called out: 

“Learned men, it is proper that you should ride 
with a man of erudition. I am he. This way, 
please.” 

The two passengers, who were really instructors 
in a college, were so much astonished at this 
salutation that they gave themselves into the man’s 
charge. 

“Have you the metal disks which represent your 
impedimenta?” asked the driver. 

They gave him their baggage-checks. He loaded 
the trunks upon the carriage, and they drove toa 
hotel. Before leaving him they engaged the man 
in conversation. 

“Yes,” said he, “I have driven many learned 
men. I have often had Edward Everett and Horace 
Mann in my carriage together. Alas! they are 








both gone now; pulvis et umbra sumus.” 

“You were acquainted with Horace, too, I see,” | 
said one of the passengers. | 

“Very well,” said the man, with a sad smile; “I | 
have frequently had him in my carriage, too, but | 
not in perishable flesh. I am familiar with him | 
in the immortal guise of ink and paper.” 

This learned hackman sustained his character 
much better than did a driver at Newport on the 
occasion of one of the great meetings of Friends 
which take place regularly at that city. | 

In order to attract the patronage of the visiting 
Friends, this man dressed himself in broad- 
brimmed hat and an old drab coat, and waited for | 
passengers at the station or the steamboat wharf. | 
Whenever a delegation of Friends arrived he | 
called out: 

“Will thee have a carriage? Will thee have a | 
carriage?” | 

He had beguiled one Quaker into his conveyance, | 





but presently, having gone away for a moment | 
with the passenger’s checks, he returned with a | 


stormy look on his face and called out to the | " 


Quaker inside the carriage : 

“Where in all git-out is thee’s baggage?” 

This unquakerly expression betrayed him as an 
impostor to the entire community of Friends, and 
he was favored with no more of their custom. 


———<~oe—___—__ 
STEALING FROM CITIES. 
The plundering of the City Treasury of Philadel- 





phia by city officials, the facts in regard to which 
are gradually coming to the light, is the most 
deplorable scandal in this country within recent 
years. 

It is no greater sin to steal a million dollars than 
to steal a hundred; and a low-bred, ignorant fellow 
may be as mean a thief as a man who has attained 
high office by his talents and the favor of his 
fellow-citizens. 

But when it appears that men who have gained 
public confidence by their seeming fidelity have 
conspired together to rob the community, and that 
their apparent trustworthiness was worse than a 
sham, the shock which is given to the country by 
the discovery is a grievous calamity. 

What are we to learn from it? 

A recent article in one of our magazines, written 
months before the disclosure of wrong-dving in 
Philadelphia, puts a great truth into as few words 
as will convey the thought: 

“The administration of a city government is 





purely a business, not a political matter.” 

, mericans are very unwilling to learn this truth. 
ney are persuaded not to believe it by the low 
Politicians who would lose something of authority | 
et power if the principle were accepted. Yet it | 

8 true. 
Local government is ins 


police, good roads, 
schools. 


tituted to secure good 
proper drainage, efficient 
he They are simply business matters. | 
Pes. ‘never and wherever politics are allowed to | 
- pth local government, they are dragged in 
- heme who have an object to accomplish, which 
wt etter government but a chance for some 
he to feed at the “public crib.” The opportunity 
for the wholesale robbery of Philadelphia was 
Siven by the hold which party politics has in the | 
sovernment of the city. | 
The spoils System has struck deep roots in our | 


country. How soon will the American people 
learn that good government is the only reason for 
any government at all; and that the provision of 
places and offices for hungry politicians is a motive 
too degrading to actuate any right-thinking person 
in his conduct as a public man? 


THE WONDERFUL KINETOGRAPH. 


Mr. Edison’s latest invention, the kinetograph,— 
from the Greek words kinetos, moveable, and 
graphe, writing, and meaning, therefore, an instru- 
ment that writes or pictures motion,—combined 
with the phonograph, furnishes a striking example 
of the marvellous and seemingly supernatural 
effects that can be produced by the ingenious use 
of the simple powers and forces that nature has 
placed at our disposal. Every one knows how a 
phonograph repeats the words and musical sounds 
that have been pronounced or sung in its presence. 
The kinetograph is just as simple. 


It consists of a photographic camera so arranged 
that a strip of gelatine, which has been prepared 
so that photographs can be taken upon it, is made 
to pass over rollers behind a lens to which is 
attached a shutter capable of making forty-six 
successive exposures in one second. 

If then the lens is focussed upon a stage contain. 
ing a company of actors it produces upon the 
gelatine strip a series of photographs of the actors, 
each successive picture being separated by an 
interval of only one forty-sixth of a second. 

Suppose that an actor has just raised his arm to 
make a gesture when the kinetograph is turned 
upon the stage; if the gesture occupies one second 
forty-six photographs will be produced, showing 
the actor’s arm in just so many successive positions, 
and the intervals are so short that if the forty-six 
se stig are then caused to pass in quick succession 

efore your eyes the actor’s gesture will be repro- 
duced as if the living man were actually swinging 
his arm in your presence. 

The principle employed is the same as that of the 
optical toy called the zoétrope. 

At the same time a phonograph, combined with 
the pees eS records the words spoken by the 
actors while they are making the motions that 
have been photographed. It is only necessary 
then to cause the series of photographs to pass at 
a regulated speed through a magic lantern in 
order to present upon a screen not —_ a picture 
of the stage and the actors, but actually to show 
the latter moving about, smiling, frowning and 
gesticulating, just as they did in the real play, while 
atthe same time the phonograph repeats the words 
that ag | uttered. 

This invention has not yet been entirely per- 
fected, but a working model of it has been exhib- 
ited by Mr. Edison, showing that the machine will 
certainly do the things we have described. 

What would the old story-tellers of the Arabian 
Nights, with their magic perspective glasses and 
enchanted carpets, say if they could pay us a visit 
and behold in the broad daylight of this practical 
age these astonishing products of Yankee inge- 
nuity? 


LIMITED MONARCHY. 


The system of responsible ministries, the intro- 
duction of which into our own government has 
been advocated by certain theorists, would make 
of the President of the United States much sucha 
functionary as is a@ monarch in a constitutional 
country of Europe, so far as “influence with his 
own administration” is concerned. An amusing 
anecdote is told of Louis XVIII. of France. 

This inoffensive monarch took breakfast one 


morning. Then his ministers called upon him. 
“Well,” said the King, “how are the public 


| affairs?” 


“Getting along very nicely, sire,” said the 
ministers. 

“Hum! In that case,” said the King, “I think I 
will go and take a walk.” 

Next morning after breakfast the ministers called 
again. ‘Well, how do the public affairs get on 
to-day?” asked the King. 

“Very badly indeed, sire,” said the ministers. 

“Hum!” exclaimed the King, “in that case, I 
think I will—go and take a walk!” 

Next day no ministers called on the King. 

“What has become of my ministry?” said the 


“ 


| -— after breakfast. 
r 


e,” said the palace functionary who was in 
attendance, “parliament has turned out the min- 
S| 


ry. 
“Ah!” said the King; “then it’s they who have 
taken a walk this time, eh?” 


HIS FEE. 


It is said that the celebrated German theologian 
Schleiermacher was rather inclined to save than to 
spend money, and a recent German periodical 
gives an illustration of his readiness to embrace 
any opportunity for doing this. 


He was at one time quite ill, and sent for a 
renowned physician, Doctor Griafe, who was court 
physician at the time, and whose son became the 
great oculist. 

Schleiermacher recovered, and when fully re- 
stored to health, he sent a polite note to Doctor 
Grife, expressing his gratitude, and enclosing four 
louis d’or, begging t oo to accept this 
small sum as a token Of his appreciation of the 
services which had been rendered him. 

The following day he received his gold-pieces 
again, accompanied by the following laconic note 
from the great physician: “The poor I cure for 
nothing; the well-to-do pay me according to the 
regular ‘medicine tax ;’ the rich reward me lavishly 
according as it suits their pleasure!” 


| 
Thereupon the clergyman sat down, and sent | 


Doctor Grife this still more laconic answer: 
“The four louis d’or are received back with grat- 
itude. The poor Schleiermacher.” 


HISTORY REWRITTEN. 


It used to be the fashion for orators as well as 
novelists to show their learning by indulging freely 
in quotations. They did not always succeed in 
impressing their hearers as in the following case, 
which all boys who are in their Roman history will 
appreciate : 


A certain member of the Legislature, “from the 
rural districts,” as the newspapers say, was dis- 
covered to be absent when his presence was sorely 
needed. An important measure was pending, and 
although this certain member could not speak he 
could vote, and in this juncture every vote was 
valuable. 

Accordingly two other trusty members were 
deputized to hunt up the recreant. They went to 
his house and were informed that he was “‘some- 
wheres around the farm.” ‘Somewheres” proved 
to be a field where he was busily working. 

“Well, is this what you’re doing!” cried the 
searching members, reproachfully. 

“Yes, here I am,” said the rural member, cheer- 
fully. ‘You find me, like another Cincinnatus, 


killing potato-bugs!” 














Use ‘*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. It has no equal. [Adv. 


———_—_——_ 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Adv. 








Qump Collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
Stamp Man” in the May 7th number of this paper. 
IGLAR’S SCHOOL, NeEwsurau, N. Y. The mis- 
sic in bringing up boys dgins ateight. A pamphlet. 
.« A WELLESLEY PREPARATORY. 
SCIENCE, | , enon, Shelbyville,Ky. 
ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEMY, Morcax 
ee ILL. Mi term begins ACADEM sept. 16. 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLECE, 
BuFFALO, N. Y., gives a thorough Business or Shorthand 
course by mail, at student’s home. Low rates and perfect 
satisfaction. References and students from every State. 
OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
COLLEGE HILL, OHIO. 
Fall term begins Sept. 15. egeas, new buildings 
with modern improvements. For illustrated catalogue 
address, J. H. McKENZIE, A. M., President. — 


SUMMER CAMP AND SCHOOL ror Bovs. 
Lake Quinsigamond: in connection with Worcester 
Natural History Soc 7th season. Send for pro- 


























Society. 
spectus and references to the PRESIDENT WORCESTER 
NATURAL HIsTORY SOCIETY, WORCESTER, Mass. 





SUMMER CAMP AND SCHOOL ror Girts 
AND YOUNG WOMEN. Under same general manage- 
ment as above, but distinct and on opposite shore of 
lake ; none received unaccompanied by mother or suit- 
able chaperon. Send as above for separate circular. 


_ §T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS 


Us, N.Y. 
Under the Visitation of the War Deperement. 
ilitary under U. S. Army officer. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8S. T. D., President. 
Apply to Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


RIVERVIE Wooster. 
ug’ 
56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government, Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory.) 


A peomens, Home Department is open for the accom- 
modation of ladies from a distance. This school has 
no equal for thoroughness of instruction and the abso- 
lute safety of its methods. Dudley Buck, President; 
H. W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. Send for 
circular. 19 and 21 East 14th St., New York. 



















New Process DOG BISCUIT 
is entirely mong teens | other, Does not 
cause diarrhea. Dogs eat it in to 


other brands, and it costs no more. It con- 
tains pound for pound twice the nutritive qual- 
ities ofany oa i — for or book on 
managemen' dogs in health and disease. 
Retail 100. per Ib. —— sent by mail for 5 cents. 
AssociaTEp Fancizns, 400 N. Third &t., Philadelphia, P- 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your sta- 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Not that the 
‘*Pittsburgh” 
Lamp is going to 
hurt electricity 
much. One lamp 
is equal to sev- 
eral—that’s about 
all. Electric light 
is as soft as moonlight, and 
stronger. The ‘‘ Pittsburgh’’ 
is equally soft and four or five 

















times stronger than that. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PirrsBuRGH BRAss Co. | 


TT WORES EQUALLY well 
on OXEN AND MULES. 


Tell your neighbor that our Gall Powder does cure 
horses’ sore shoulders and backs while in harness. 
50 cents and $1.00, by mail. 





BARGAINS stv BICYCLES 
Easy Payments, 
‘with no oxtee change, Mfrs Price|Ours 
*90 Crescent Safety, ballbear’gs$90| $70 
Mercury Diamond Safety,allsteel ‘“ $100) $15 
8 ring#eld Roadster. headersimposs “* $120) $70 
Amer Champion, highest grade. » $1001 
Others ascheap,all makes new or2d hd, lowest prices 
Cata free. Rouse, Hazard &Co., 8 GSt., Peoria, Ill. 


SAVE Money. Before you buy a 


BICYCLE 


send to A.W.GUMP & CO., 
Dayton,O.,for prices. New 
Bicycles at reduced prices 
and 400 second-hand ones. 
Difficult repairing. Bicy- 
cles, Guns and La. nai 
ers taken in exchange. 

Boys’ or Girls’ 24-in. Safety, with rubber tires, $15.00. 
Boys’ 25-inch Safety, with rubber tires, 7.50. 
Gents’ or Ladies’ 28-inch aacety. ball-bearings, 45.00. 
Gents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to bgs. and pedals, 55.00. 


% \NTEREST, Semi-Annual 
Municipal Gold Bonds, 3 years, amounts 
from $250 up, secured and guaranteed by 
deposit with Trust Company, of Munic- 
ipal Securities only, of incorporated cities 

of the State of Washington. Safe as Government 
Bonds. Also on hand 8% First Mortgages Tacoma 
Real Estate. Address THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Washington. 
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) Package makes 5 gallons, 
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sent to any one addressing 
0. E. HIRES & CO., 
eel, ___Philadelphia 

A sample Holder sent for 

15 cts. 14 for $1. Prepaid, 
—ARD—  [%dy, convenient, and keeps wet 

G i = LS brooms from rotting; dry ones in 
shape, Every woman needs two 

Canearnfrom jor ; Hotels froma dozen up, 








A DAY and upwards selling the 
COMMON SENSE 
BROOM HOLDER. 


Circulars FREE of this and other Household articles, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Engle Spring Gun Co. (L. Box 542) Hazleton, Pa, 


That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 

of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 








The Roya. Bakinc Pow- 


Alone. DER Stands alone in purity 


in 
agents. 


the world of leavening 


It is the only baking powder free from 


all adulteration or admixture of injurious ingre- 
dients, and absolutely pure. 


“The Royal is undoubtedly the purest and most re- 
liable baking powder offered to the public.”—Dr. H. A. 
Mott, U. S. Government Chemisi, 








Vacation Prize Competition. 





No person will be allowed to compete who has 
reach us not later than Oct. 1, 1891. 


Each year shows an increasing interest in the 
art of Amateur Photography. 

To further encourage the growth of this pop- 
ular art we make the following generous offer: 

To the boy or girl who sends us previous to 
Oct. 1, 1891, the best photograph we will 
present a $35 Bicycle; for the second best 
picture, 2 $15 Photograph Outfit; for the 
third best, a $10 Photograph Outfit. 

The Photographs submitted for this Prize Com- 
petition must be made with the Harvard Outfit. 
already taken a prize. The Photographs must 


The selection of the subject will be left to the competitors. 


Remember—the Harvard Camera has a French Lens and Tripod, and makes a picture 4 x 2%. 
In quality of work we guarantee the Harvard to equal a $15 outfit. 


I am very much pleased with the work of the Harvard Camera. 
Respectfully yours, J 


It is worth its weight in gold. 
. A. FURFEY, Beverly, Mass. 


The price of the Harvard Camera, with full Outfit, is only $1.75 by express; if sent by mail, 50 


cents extra. 


Send two cents in stamps for a sample Photograph taken with the Harvard. 
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SWEETS. 


Where and how is cane sugar produced ? 

How is it prepared for the market ? 

What is molasses ? Its uses? 

How is glucose made ? How used? 

In what states and countries is beet sugar made ? 
Why is it so little used in this country ? 

Where and how is maple sugar made ? How used ? 
How is honey obtained ? Its qualities and uses ? 





For the Companion. 


THE PLATE OF GOLD. 


One day there fell in great Benares’ temple-court 
A wondrous plate of gold, whereon these words were 


writ: 
“To him who loveth best, a gift from heaven.” 


Thereat, 
The priests made proclamation : “At the mid-day hour, 
Each day, let those assemble who for virtue deem 
Their right to heaven’s gift the best ; and we will hear 
The deeds of mercy done, and so adjudge.” 


The news 
Ran swift as light, and soon from every quarter came 
Nobles and munshis, hermits, scholars, holy men, 
And all renowned for gracious or for splendid deeds. 
Meanwhile the priests in solemn council sat, and heard 
What each had done to merit best the gift of heaven. 
So for a year the claimants came and went. 


At last, 
After a patient weighing of the worth of all, 
The pate bestowed the plate of gold on one who 
seemec 

The largest lover of the race—whose whole estate, 
Within the eat had parted been among the poor. 
This man, all trembling with his joy, advanced to take 
The golden plate—when lo! at his first finger-touch 


It changed to basest lead! All stood aghast ; but when | 


The hapless claimant dropt it clanging on the floor, 
Heaven’s guerdon was again transformed to shining 
gold. 


So for another twelvemonth sat the priests and judged. 
Thrice they awarded—thrice did heaven refuse the gift. 
Meanwhile a host of poor maimed beggars in the street 
Lay all about the temple gate, in hope to move 

That love whereby each claimant hoped to win the 


ift. 
And well for them it was (if gold be charity), 
For every pilgrim to the temple gate praised God 
That love might thus approve itself before the test. 
And so the coins rained freely in the outstretched 


ands ; 
But none of those who gave so much as turned to look 
Into the poor sad eyes of them that begged. 


And now 
The second year had almost passed, but still the plate 
Of gold, by whomsoever touched, was turned to lead. 
At length there came a simple peasant—not aware 
Of that strange contest for the gift of God—to pay 
A vow within the a. As he passed along 
The line of shrivelled beggars, all his soul was moved 
Within him to sweet pity, and the tears welled up 
And trembled in his eyes. 


Now by the temple gate 
There jay a@ poor sore creature, blind, and shunned by 
all. 


But when the peasant came, and saw the sightless face 
And trembling, festered hands, he could not pass, but 


nelt, 
And took both palms in his, and softly said,—“O thou, 
My brother! bear thy trouble bravely. is good.” 
Then he arose and walked straightway across the court, 
And entered where they wrangled of their deedsof love 
Before the priests. 


Awhile he listened sadly ; then 
Had turned away; but something moved the priest 
who held 


The plate of gold to beckon to the peasant. So 
He came, not understanding, and obeyed, and stretched 
His hand, and took the sacred vessel. Lo! it shone 


With thrice its former lustre, and amazed them all! 
“Gon,” erted the priest, “rejoice! The gift of God is 
thin 


e. 

Thou lovest best!” And all made answer, “It is well,” 

And, one by one, departed. But the peasant knelt 

And prayed, Laytede | his head above the golden plate ; 

While a his soul like morning streamed the love of 
God. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





~er- 
For the Companion. 


“HOW DULL!”’ 


As evening lowered, the great trees bent over | 
her with a friendly calm. Behind the woods the | 
lights of the village shone. In every one of its | 
poor houses were human lives, some of them | 
bare, strained, crushed lives, full of pathos and 
meaning, into which she could have brought hope 
and cheer. 

Overhead the stars came out; Arcturus, which 
brought to Job its message from God, and the 
other distant orbs that have told to listening 
souls, in all ages since, the eternal truths of faith 
and love. 

But Elsie saw and heard nothing. 

Her new gown was not finished; the last page 
was lost from her cheap novel! 

Therefore she sighed, ‘‘How dull and tiresome 
is this world!” 

—_———_~or- 


OUR COUNTRY. 


It is possible, in the light of the census of 1880, 
to gain an idea of the way in which the population 
of the great United States of the future, which is 
certain to be the most populous and powerful 
nation in the world, is to be distributed over the 
vast area which it includes. The distribution is 
not yet complete, but the population of the country 
may be said to have laid itself out in a general 
way. We may judge approximately where the 
great masses of population are to be, and see what 
sort of a country, physically speaking, the people 
flock to. The geographers in the service of the 
government have divided the country into twenty- 
one different sections according to topographic or 
surface features—that is, according to the “lay of 
the land,” and not at all with regard to State 
lines, means of communication or other artificial 
features. 


The first slice of country which the geographers 
set off by itself is made up of the Coast Swamps of 
the Atlantic. Almost two million people live in 
this region, but they are mainly colored people, 
the country being unhealthy for the white race in 
general. Its population is increasing at a good 
rate. 

Then comes the great Atlantic plain, with almost 
nine millions of people, now the most densely 
populated region, to the square mile, in the 
country; and then the delightful Piedmont or 
foot-of-the-mountains region, which goes from 
Maine to Alabama, and is second in density of 
population. 

he New England hills—the Adirondacks of 
New York being included with them—are a section 
by themselves. The population is an important 
one, for though it is increasing at a slower rate 
than that of any other Capeusey ic division of the 
country, it has been a fruitful nursery for many 
sections more highly favored by nature. 

Passing the long Appalachian mountain region, 
and the richly forested and mineral region of the 
boas tee Sen gp | plateau, we come to a very 

opulous district called the Interior Timbered 

egion, along the centre of which flows the Ohio 
River. There are more than eleven million — 
in this region, and it will always be well settled. 

The imperial region of all adjoins this. It is 
called simply the Prairie Region; it sweeps from 
Western Indiana to the indefinite line of the Great 
Plains, and already has more people than any 
other topographic division of the country—more 
than thirteen millions. 

This section is salubrious, highly productive, 
and has very little waste land; and it must always, 
it would seem, remain the most populous region of 
the country. 

With less than one-third as many people to the 
square mile as the Atlantic Plain possesses, the 


What the relative importance of the two sections 
may be, when the Prairies are as well populated 
as the Atlantic Plain, would make an interesting 
computation. 

The Alluvial Region of the Mississippi, lying 
below the mouth of the Ohio, is like the Atlantic 
Coast Swamps in two important respects. Its 
climate is unhealthy for most white people, and by 
far the larger proportion of its inhabitants are of 
the colored race. Its soil is the richest in the world. 

The Great Plains, a, along the base of 
the Rocky Mountains to the Rio Grande, gained 
in population, between the years 1880 and 1890, 
more rapidly than any other part of the country— 





Elsie Holt sat in a hammock which was hung 
in the porch of her father’s country house. The 
afternoon was warm; the shadows of the clouds 
drifted lazily over the fields. 


wore an expression of discontent, for the dress- | 


maker had failed to send home her new gown, 
and the last pages were missing in the soiled paper 
novel which she held. She yawned drearily. 

“How tiresome and dull the world is!’’ she 
said. 

Overhead a pair of birds were twittering near 
their nest. They had just come from the far 
South. The story of their lives, their habits, 
their wanderings, their enemies was more curious 
than any novel ever written. Elsie knew nothing 
of it. Their calls, their love-songs, their cry of 
warning, their lullabys over their young had no 
more meaning to her than the rattle of dry sticks 
together. 

The woods were full of these marvellous winged 
creatures, each with its history, which she might 
have read. She was blind to them all. 


Close at hand grew countless great trees, each | lies down and goes to sleep. When he awakes, 


of which had its laws of life. There was nota 
weed or a blade of grass which had not some 
strange significance. To Elsie they were dumb. 


meanings written on each stratum of clay and 
rock. The meanings were plain, so that he who 


their alphabet. 

A common plant grew below the hammock; 
her foot crushed it as she swung to and fro. 
There was a powerful microscope in the house. 
If she had examined the plant through it, she 


would have seen upon each leaf a fairy forest of | 
plumy growths and, creeping through it, tiny 


creatures which no eye had ever yet discovered, 
violet and red and golden. Here one shone with 


an emerald light; there another twinkled with 


opaline hues. 
Elsie saw only a dingy weed. 


Elsie’s bright face | 


namely, two hundred and thirty-two per cent. 
| Though this section and other dry regions to the 
westward still have a small and sparse population, 
no one section of them as yet rising to a million of 
inhabitants, the very rapid proportion of increase, 
due to the irrigation of a rich soil, points to a 
| future dense population. 

here are, west of the Great Plains, all these 
geographical divisions: The North cky Moun- 
tains, the South Rocky Mountains, the Plateau 
Region, the Basin Region, the Columbian Mesas, 
the Sierra Nevada, the Pacific Valley, the Cascade 
Range and the Coast Range. 

All these districts are as yet sparsely settled, 
but capable, with a system of irrigation, and in 
two or three of the regions without it, of support- 
ing a great population. 


—__+@>—___——__ 


LOST IN THE FOG. 





circumstances to become bewildered. 


| sun sets in the east. 


everything has come round right. 


. But more troublesome than such an attack is the 
: . In a few minutes the peaks and 
peculiar wonderful fact to tell, of interest and | headlands, the guides by which the traveller lays 

| his course, are obscured and the sun is hidden. 
- * |In an article contributed to “The Big Game of 
Below the grass the great earth lay, with mystic | North America,” the Rev. Joshua Cooke narrates 
| his experience in a fog, while hunting with his 


coming of a fog. 


son among the mountains of Oregon. 


One morning, though there was every indication 
ran might read. Elsie did not know one letter of | that a fog might roll down by noon, the 
for Several deer fell to their rifles, when 

| the son came running, and exclaimed: ‘Father, 
e must leave the deer; the 


a hunt. 


| the fog is coming. W 
| Sun is hidden, and we have 
| Hurry!” 


| They started on a run, but had not gone far ¥ : 
before day was turned into night, and objects at | @ certain young ensign on board the same ship, 
whom Peters worshipped with unswerving con- 


| two rods’ distance were obscured. 

| leaned on his rifle, and said: 

| “Father, we are in a bad fix. 

| my keeping my head level. 

| 
will do my best.” 


“Before I take up silence,” answered the father, 
“let me say this: We are now on an ascent; by 
keeping up it as long as it continues, we must 


Prairie Region already has one-half more people. | 


Even old hunters, who have roamed the plains 
and mountains until they are familiar with every 
foot of the ground, are liable under peculiar 
They are 
| completely “turned around,” as the common saying 

is. The streams all flow the wrong way, and the 
As soon as the experienced 


| hunter realizes his condition, he makes a camp, uite 
Yoctor Ixe yolunteered to do what he could for. 


started 
not a compass. 


The son, a 
ranchman, familiar with the mountains, stopped, 


All depends on 
Please don’t give me 
any counsel, or object to anything I say or do. It 
will only confuse me, and then we shall be lost. I 


come to some hill-top, which is our only chance 
for an outlook if the fog should break a little.” 

“It is a good thought, and may save us,” replied 
the son, leading the way up into clearer ground, 
and then to the summit. It was barely noon, but 
the fog made it almost as dark as night. Even 
from the summit there was no outlook. 

“1 will climb that fir; perhaps I can see from 
above,” said the son. He went up sixty feet—no 
outlook. 

“May I speak, — son?” 

“Yes, for I am all at sea.” 

“Well, just beyond the top of the fir is the 
faintest show of more light than elsewhere. If so, 
that is the sun, and that is south, for it is noon.” 
“Then,” said the son, pointing his finger, “that 
is east, and there is our camp. Don’t lose the 
direction, for I can’t keep it up here.” 

He came down and took the direction. By 
keeping near objects directly ahead and moving 
carefully from one to another, the two men came 
within an hour to a black cattle-horse standing at 
his stake, his body dripping with the rain-like 
mist. 

“Father, it’s Jack,” exclaimed the son, as the 
horse gave a faint neigh; “we are safe home! 
God bless you! You didn’t bother me to-day.” 
Two other men of the company were lost that 
day in the fog, and wandered off west instead of 
aie east. They were out all night, and were set 
right by some Indians. They had to travel forty 
miles to reach the cabin. 


— ~o>—- 
For the Companion. 


LOST-LAND. 


Where do the little maid’s playthings go ? — 
Childish treasures dear to her heart, 
Dropped and forgotten, unfound, and so 
Making, perhaps, the big tears start. 
She looks at me from her wistful eyes, 
With faith as deep as they are blue ; 
“They must be gone to Lost-Land,” she sighs,— 
“Sometime I'll find ’em, I dess; don’t you ?” 
Where do our happinesses go ? — 
Love and pity and faith God-willed, 
The tender words that have moved us so, 
Joys departed and fond hopes chilled ; 
Tears that were shed for us, smiles that shone, 
All the sweetest things that we knew. 
They have gone from us, somehow, surely gone - 
I wonder are they in Lost-Land, too? 
Dear little maid, if the faith I see 
In your sweet blue eyes, in your sweet blue eyes, 
Might only dwell in my heart with me, 
I think that these clouds of care would rise. 
If old joys wait, and old love endures 
In the Lost-Land shadows whither they fare, 
I will trust my hand, little maid, to yours: 
We will go together and seek them there. 
FRANK ROE BATCHELDER. 


——_+on—___—_—_ 


MADEMOISELLE FINETTE. 


In the last days of his life, Lamartine, the 
French poet and statesman, lived in the Bois de 
Boulogne near Paris, in a little house given him 
by the nation. Though much tormented by credi- 
tors, he lived in comparative comfort, surrounded 
by five or six greyhounds, to which he was greatly 
attached, and cultivating roses, cabbages and a 
little literature. His favorite greyhound was a 
particularly slender and graceful one named 
Mademoiselle Finette. The care of her was the 
first duty of his servants, who were permitted to 
speak of and to her only in the formal third person. 


One day, during a fearful rain-storm, Mademoi- 
selle Finette was taken very ill. Lamartine called 
a maid, who happened to be a “green” young girl, 
fresh from Burgundy. 

“Run and fetch a veterinary surgeon instantly,” 
Ea aaa “Mademoiselle Finette is very 
The gir) started off and began inquiring for the 
nearest doctor. She was referred to Doctor Ixe, 
a young physician who had lately established 
himself in the neighborhood. He had had eight 
— and four of the eight had quickly passed 

eyond the reach of medical attendance. 

“Who wants me such a day as this?” said Doctor 
Ixe, gg as the girl rung his bell. 

“Oh, it’s Monsieur de Lamartine, sir,” she said, 
“and you must come right off; Mademoiselle 
Finette is very ill!” 

Lamartine! The oe doctor was in a flurry. 
In spite of the weather, he put on his best frock. 
coat, his most resplendent necktie and his hand- 
somest pair of gloves, and hastened to Lamartine’s 
= What an opportunity! Physician to the 

7 @ 


fami f Lamartine; for—he said to himself— 
Mademoiselle Finette is evidently one of the great 
man’s immediate family; a niece, perhaps. 
Rushing up in a cab, the doctor found Lamar- 
tine’s gate opened, and the poet himself standing 
near it, under a big umbrella. 
“TI have been waiting for you, sir,” said the poet, 
“with cruel impatience. You have come none too 
soon. Mademoiselle Finette is very, very ill.” 
“How old is she?” asked the doctor, fidgetting 
timidly. 
“Three years.” 
“Only three years! Do you think it is the croup, 
Monsieur de Lamartine?’ 
“The croup? Oh, I think not; but here we are.” 
Lamartine tiptoed into a darkened chamber, the 
young doctor following him, impressed and solemn, 
toward a curtained bed. 
“Here is our little sufferer,” said the great man, 
with a deep, poetic sigh. ‘You shall see if I had 
not ample cause to call you in haste.” 
He lifted the silk curtain, and there, curled up 
and shivering on a satin coverlet, lay the grey- 
hound. 
“What!” exclaimed the doctor, “it’s a dog! Is 
Mademoiselle Finette a greyhound, sir?” 
“Certainly,” said Lamartine, “but what’s the 
matter with you, sir?” 
“I--I’m not a veterinary surgeon!” said Doctor 


xe. 
“What are you, then?” 
“T am a physician, Monsieur de Lamartine.” 
elp laughing at the blunder. However, 
Mademoiselle Finette, and 
accepted. 
recovered. 
From that time the young doctor had a powerful 
friend. } 


his services were 
He treated the dog faithfully, and she 


exclaimed : 
“Why don’t they try Doctor Ixe? He cured 

Finette!” 
—— - +e» - --— 


HEROISM BY PROXY. 


warm heart. 


stancy. 


among the crew. 


He met people of distinction at the poet’s 
house; and whenever any one was ill, Lamartine 


An old seaman named Peters, stationed on one 
of the United States cruisers in the North Atlantic 
squadron, was a man of rough exterior, but of a | Commented some of her friends. 
Its warmest corner was reserved for 


Whether or not this was to be attributed to some 
kind act or speech of the young officer’s is uncer- 
tain, but the adoration was a patent fact, and was 
the occasion of more than one laughing comment | in it. 


unable to swim, he would probably have drowned 
before the ship could have been —— in her 
course sufficiently to permit a boat to be lowered, 
had not an officer, standing on the gun-deck below, 
sprung after him and, at the risk of his own life, 
gallantly held him up until assistance came. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, com- 
mending in high terms this heroic action, was sent 
to the brave rescuer, and read before the assembled 
ship’s company. 

Old Peters viewed the whole proceeding with a 
feeling of jealousy, and after brooding over the 
matter for some ‘days, he relieved himself in the 
following manner: 

“Mr. Bradley,” said he, sidling up to the object 
of his devotion, “that there letter what the Secre- 
tary wrote, that’s a fine thing for a young man to 
have. You ought to have one, Mr. Bradley.” 
“Why, yes, Peters,” said young Bradley, with 
his pleasant smile, “that letter is undoubtedly a 
thing for any fellow to be proud of, but I’m afraid 
I don’t quite see my way to getting one like it.” 
“Mr. Bradley,” answered Peters, in a hoarse 
tone inviting confidence, ‘“‘ter-morrer night, sir, I’)] 
be in the main chains, fussin’ with somethin’ or 
nuther. Bao I’ll axerdentally fall into the 
water. Sich things have happened, as yer know 
yerself, sir. Then, Mr. Bradley, what’s to hinder 
ye from jumping arter me, like your messmate 
there? I guess ye’d have as good a chance as him 
for one o’ them letters from the Secretary.” 
“There’s only one difficulty about the plan, 
Peters,” said Bradley, preserving a grave counte- 
nance, but inwardly much amused ; ‘“‘unfortunately, 
you see, I don’t know how to swim.” 

“Sho! is that all, sir?’? returned Peters, undis- 
mayed. “That aint nothin’. I'll hold you up till 
the boat comes.” 


en 
FEEDING THE CAMELS. 


The author of “A Ride through Asia Minor and 
Armenia” has, like the Turk, a great respect for 
the sagacity of the camel. It is not a cheerful 
beast, and yet its face is so pleasant and wise in 
expression that it forces the human observer to 
respect if not to admire. Wonderful stories are 
told of the animal’s cleverness. All camel-drivers 
declare that when they take off and muffle the 
numerous bells with which the animals are adorned, 
in traversing a region infested by robbers, the 
creatures know why it is done, and step so lightly 
that they can pass unheard within a few yards of 
a concealed enemy. 


One day, writes this author, we put up in a 
wretched little khan, but were lucky enough to get 
a small upper room, above the dirt and smell of 
the yard, and it was rather amusing to sit on the 
roof outside and observe the life below. The yard 
was crowded with camels, all wistfully watching 
two men—who were kneading cakes of dough that 
weighed about two pounds each—and showing 
their impatience by sundry grunts, or by spitefully 
biting at each other. 

At last one of the men appeared with three or 
four of these cakes, and his two camels shuffled 
quickly after him to a comparatively quiet corner, 
where they knelt down in a surprising hurry, and 
remained with their mouths wide open, like young 
birds when the old ones are about to feed them. 
The man thrust a cake well back in the mouth of 
the first camel, and then clapped a hand on each 
side of its big lips to prevent it, in munching, from 
creping any out sidewise. 

s he continued doing until the camel showed 

that all was swallowed, by opening its mouth for 
another cake. 
Then the other camel was served; and so, going 
from one to the other, until he had given each four 
cakes. The poor beasts looked as if they would 
have enjoyed twice that number. 





USELESS REMONSTRANCE. 


Two of the best-known hunters of California are 
the two Aris, Ari Hopper, father and son, of the 
Sierras de San Rafael. The father stutters dread- 
fully, and the son is a giant, with a voice like a 
bull of Bashan, which, try as he will, he cannot 
modulate below a roar. Whenever the son bellows 
out a certain favorite story, the father marches up 
and down, exclaiming, as the climax is reached: 
“B-b-boy, you I-l-lie; you kn-kn-know you lie.” 


They were hunting in the San Rafael Mountains, 
and had driven two grizzlies down a steep, narrow 
path to a plateau that ended in a sheer precipice, 
on the edge of which stood a small tree. The bears 
were separated, and the son following one, drove 
him up the path, leaving the father to tackle his on 
the plateau. 

After a chase, which ended in his grizzly getting 
away from him, Ari Hopper, Jr., returned to the 

lateau. As he came down the path, this is what 

e says he saw: 

“Thar war the old man up a tree, and so taken 
up with the b’ar that he never even noticed his 
only son. He’d clum out on the limb of that tree 
over the precipice, and Mr. Grizzly was on the 
same limb, reaching carefully for him with his 
paw. Every time he stuck his fist out, the old man 
would jab at it with his bowie-knife, and say, ‘G’ 
back, g’ back, you pesky fool; d-d-don’t you see if 
you ¢-c-come any f-f-fu’ther, the ]-l-limb ’Il break 
and k-k-kill us both?’” 

Right here the old man always explodes, and 
never gives his boy a chance to tell truthfully how 
he managed to control his laughter long enough to 
“pick off” the bear with his rifle. 


GQ 
ON THE BRIDE’S ARM. 


Mrs. Gregg had one of the prettiest weddings 
that ever took place in the Massachusetts town In 
which she lives. But there was one odd incident 


The poet was in fresh alarm, though he could not | °f the occasion which a few of her friends, who 


are in the secret, recall with much amusement. 
Although a lady of quiet taste, Mrs. Gregg wore 
something which certainly no bride ever wore 
before. 


Her wedding present from her old friend Doctor 
Jameson was an exquisite affair of lace, embroi- 
ery and white satin ribbon, which he had brought 
from Paris. It came just as the wedding party 
were starting for the church. : 

“What a lovely bag!” exclaimed the bride; “! 
am going to wear it. That will please dear Doctor 
Jameson;” and slipping the white satin strings 
over her arm, she thought no moré of it until after 
the ceremony. : 

“That is a beautiful bag, and so odd.” “1 never 
saw a bag like it. The material is beautiful, 





“I suppose the style is new,” replied Mrs. Grese- 
“Doctor Jameson brought it to me from Paris. 
am delighted with it.’ . 

“Did you put anything in it?” asked Doctor 
Jameson, who had been listening to this conversa- 
—= — a# smile that was suspiciously near & 
augh. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Gregg; “I'll put my hand- 
kerchief in. What—why—why, there’s no bottom 
What is it, Doctor Jameson?” . 
“Well,” replied Doctor Jameson, “I bought it 








lost his footing and fell into the water. 


One day it happened that an unpractised lands- 1 
man, while attending to some duty in the rigging, | And it was a lamp-shade, edged with lace ane 
As he was | drawn up at the top with white satin ribbon. 


for a lamp-shade!” 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE MISS PHYLLISY. 


Little Miss Phyllisy wears a new gown, 
Ruffled all up and ruffled all down, 
She is sweet and dainty from toe to crown, 


Little Miss Phyllisy darling! 
She carries a basket of roses gay, 
To strew in the path of the bride, 
to-day, 
As she goes before her all the way, 
Little Miss Phyllisy darling! 


—_—_——__+o-___—_ 


For the Companion. 
FLY-FISHING. 


Jimmy Leighton was a real little 
water-ousel for wading and splash- 
ing in the water. 

The mountain water was cold, 
too, and the mountain wind 
chapped his bare, wet legs and 
feet so that they had to be rubbed 
with mutton-tallow every night, 
while Jimmy whimpered. Yet 
every morning, the first thing 
when they plunged out of bed, 
plump those same obstinate legs 
and feet would go in the irrigating 
ditch by the door. 

So when he saw Uncle Jim get- 
ting his rod and flies ready to go 
a-fishing, Jimmy ran up and 
begged to go along. 

“Oh, your legs are so short you 
could never stand in the swift 
water,’ said Uncle Jim, looking 
down at his small namesake. 
“And if you slipped and were 
swept down a big trout would snap 
you up for a fat bull-pout.” 

“IT aint a bull-pout,’”’ said 
Jimmy. ‘And I wade in the irri- 
gating ditch all the time. Let me 
go, too, Uncle Jim.” 

“No, you can’t go this time,” 
Uncle Jim said; ‘‘but lll show you 
my flies.” 

Then Uncle Jim knelt and 
opened his fly-book, and spread 
out all his gay colored flies before 
Jimmy. 

“Now, you must not touch,” he 
said, ‘or you’ll get a hook in your 
fingers, and then I'll have to shut 
up the book.”’ 

Jimmy sat on the doorstep and 
held his hands clasped tight be- 
hind him to keep from touching, 
for he felt just like a big trout 
ready to rise and take one with a 
snap, they looked so tempting. 

“Oh, aint they pretty, Uncle 
Jim! What are they made out of ?”” 

“Silk and feathers and tinsel,” 
said Uncle Jim. 

“I think this big red one is the 
prettiest,” said Jimmy, and put 
his pudgy forefinger on what Uncle 
Jim called a “royal coachman.”* 

But no sooner had he touched it, 
than Uncle Jim closed the fly-book 
and took up his rod and said, ‘I 
must be going. Good-by, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy ran after him to the 
yard gate and looked over and 
saw him wading, away down the 
creek, casting his flies. 

Then, when he was clear out of 
sight, Jimmy ran in to where 
mamma was reading. 

“O mamma, you make me a 
fish-pole and some flies, and I’ll 
go fishing, too.” 

So mamma laid aside her book 
and went out to the thicket of 
mountain birch, and cut and peeled 
a nice slim fly-rod for her little 
boy. Then she tied on it a long 
length of cord fora line, and bent 
a piece of baling wire for a hook. 


sut still Jimmy wasn’t satisfied. He ran to 
the chicken-house and came back with a glossy 
“Now, mamma, you 


freen rooster feather. 
make a fly,” he said. 


Mamma laughed. But she snipped the feather 
With her scissors and tied it on the hook to please 


Jimmy. Then she said: 








growing by the ditch he sat down to rest in the 
shade. 

When Uncle Jim came along with his sack of 

trout, he found Jimmy still resting, for he was 
| fast asleep, with his rod lying in the ditch and 
| the feather floating in the water. 

| Uncle Jim looked at itand laughed. He took 
it up, and when he put it back in the water he 
| laughed still more, only not so loud as to awaken 
| Jimmy. 

Then he went on to the house, and began to 
| clean his fish. 

Mamma was standing near him in the doorway 
| when up came Jimmy. He was breathless and 
| his eyes were very big, for he carried a great big 
| fine speckled trout swung to his line. 





“Oh, what a great big beauty !’’ cried mamma. 

“T got him,” said Jimmy. “I got him, and I 
didn’t wade, neither.’’ . 

“Let me see,’’ said Uncle Jim. ‘Why, it’s 
bigger than any I have here!’’ 

And he and mamma laughed, and Uncle Jim 
said Jimmy could beat Aim fishing. 

Then Uncle Jim cleaned it, and mamma fried 
it. And though it was a big trout, Jimmy ate it 
all himself, he was so hungry after going a-fishing. 

+ o»r_____——-- 

STEWART was watching anxiously for the snow 

to go away. One day, when the sun was very 


bright, he came rushing into the house, shouting, 
“OQ Ma! Dirt has come.” 
















TABBY WAS “THE ONLY MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
WHO DID NOT LIKE THE NEWCOMER .. BUT 
Mi 





— Att = 


AND WAS GENERALLY USEFUL ABOUT THE PLACE. 









REPAID 











WREN THEY GOT TO THE HOUSE HE CRIED SQ HARD 
AT BEING SHUT OUT THAT MOTHER SAID HE COULD COME IN. 











Z ——— 
ONE NIGHT TOBY DISCOVERED THAT THE HOUSE WAS ON FIRE; AND BY HIS PROMPT AND SAGACIOUS ACTION, AVERTED A TERRIBLE DISASTER. 





For the Companion. 


“—TOnm’s Frit.” 


| 


“Now run along and fish in the ditch, and | the stable in the yard. 


bring me the first one you catch. But you | 
mustn’t wade. Try not to wade this one time, 
Jimmy, for your feet are so chapped.”” 

“I won’t wade this time, mamma,”’ said | 


Jimmy, stoutly. 


| over. 


| the kitchen, Tom suddenly leaped upon the tabl 


Mamma explained to the children that Tom | the top of the cupboard. 
| had a fit, and would come back again when it was 


Some time later, when the children were all in 


~@ 
tor 


stooped down and looked under the stove at Tom, | 
when all of a sudden she ran to her mamma in 


fat mouse which had incautiously come out from | Rome. 
—- - +o 


e| one day, and after he had been comforted and | Nile, nine. 


And for once he didn’t, but just walked along | and from there to the cupboard, upsetting numer-| the pain relieved, he went into the door-yard,| 5+ 


the bank and let the feather float before him. 
But the trout didn't rise, and the sun was hot, | 
and when he reached a little clump of willows | kitchen stove. 


ous cans and bottles in his way; from thence h 


jumped to the floor and made his way under the | to his mother, ‘Oh, say, mamma, here he is now 


e | where he saw a bee on the clover, and called out 








out in the yard eating grass!” 


| 1. Peanut. 


° i 2. 1. Ge(latin)e. 2. G(ask)ins. 3. Le(ague)d. 
One day the children’s pet cat, Tom, had some | the next room, shouting, “Mamma, mamma, | 4, Met(hod)ic. 5. Sa(lute)d. 6. Cl(utter)ing. 


| kind of a fit and ran up and down stairs and | come quick, come quick and see Tom; he has got | 
| under the furniture, ending up with jumping | another fit, and is eating it under the stove.” 
| through the open window and disappearing under 


OSD 
& <i 
) 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
( Phonetic.) 
ef ap is a tavern, 
My second, a wheel, 
My third is near by, 
My fourth near the heel. 
My whole you may think is not 
easily shown 
When I say it is some one entirely 
unknown. 


2. 
ADDITION OF FRACTIONS. 


Take one letter from each of the 
following months in the order here 
given; add them together to form 
the name of a celebrated English 
author, who died on July 26, 1834. 

1. March. 2. October. 3. July. 
4. February. 5. January. 6. April. 
7. December. 8. August. 9. Sep- 
tember. 

Then take one letter from each 
of the following months in the 
order here given; add them to- 
zether to form the name of a Span- 
sh town taken on July 23, 1604. 

1. August. 2. April. 3. February. 
4. October. 5. May. 6. July. 7. 
September. 8. June. 9. November. 

Oo. D. V- 


3. 


AN OCTAGON. 


* 
* © © & *& 
* © &© & & 
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- Seasonably. 

- To immerse. 

A feminine name. 

. A battle fought on July 22, 1864. 
.» One who imagines. 

- To embark in. 

- A part of the head. 


NSO I 


F. 8S. F. 
4. 
TRANSPOSITION AND 
CURTAILMENT. 


Curtail a wild flower dressed in 
brilliant blue 

And leave the aid which comes to 
me and you; 

Transpose this aid and find a flower 
that blooms 

Among the first to banish winter 
glooms. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 24 letters. 

My 8, 5, 21, 13, 12 is a color. 

My 16, 5, 2, 1, 4 is disgrace. 

My 14, 6, 19, 13, 23 is speed. 

My 13, 5, 7, 1, 12 is an aromatic 

plant. 

My 16, 22, 2, 21, 11 is a slimy insect. 
My 83, 10, 22, 15 are domestic ani- 


mals. 
My 24, 20, 17, 13 is closed. 
My 13, 9, 15, 16, 10, 19 is a theme. 
My 18, 15, 24, 13 is a cozy home. 
My 19, 10, 16, 13, 21, 22, 15 is the 
name of a famous chapel. 
My whole is a proverb that far- 
mers try to obey. 


6. 
PUZZLE. 


Behead a covering, and leave rel- 
atives. 

Behead the cry of a dog, and 
leave a bird that flies at night. 

Behead a precious stone, and 
leave an entrance. 

Behead dismal, and leave the back 
part of anything. 

Behead to unclose, and leave a 


coop. 
Behead poverty, and leave an in- 
sect. 
The beheaded letters spell your 
daily companion. A. M. P. 
7. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst and second make a stingy 
man. My third and fourth are 
talented. Whether the stingy man 
be talented or not, he is almost cer- 
tain to be my whole. 





Conundrums. 


What common name for a beggar 
suggests the hopelessness of his 
case? Mend-i-cant. 

When are “coming events” like 
fishes in debt? When fore-shad- 
owed. 

What trait is expressed in four- 
score? Forti-tude. 





Little Ruby got down from her chair and | Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 3. lst sentence—Dayton, Concord, Bangor. 2d 
a te Troy, Cleveland. 3d sentence— 
Investigation showed Tom to be devouring a | Madison, Omaha, Saco. 4th sentence—Auburn 

- ns Boston, Lewiston. 5th sentence—Calais, Utica, 


4. 1. Boy, toy, ton, tan, man. 2. Wolf, woof, 
wood, good, goad, load, loan, loon, lion. 3. Meat, 
heat, hear, hoar, hour, sour, soup. 4. Jane, mane, 
many, Mary. 
LittLe Charley was severely stung by a bee | 6. Four, sour, soul, Saul, sail, tail, tall, tale, tile, 


5. Book, boot, boat, beat, bent, tent. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the = All 
additional pages over eight—which is t “ 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
hen 9 should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your pay er issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


© THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


AFTER VACATION. 


The principal benefits which city people derive 
from a summer eojourn in the country may be 
said to be four: 1, Rest of the brain. 2, A change 
of surroundings. 38, A change of air. 4, Life out- 
of-doors. In three of these respects dwellers 
among the hills may secure corresponding advan- 
tages from a visit to the sea-shore. 

The vacation season has its own peculiar 
dangers. For some years it has been noticed by 
physicians that serious illness often attacks persons 
who have recently returned to their city homes. 
Typhoid fever is probably the commonest of such 
after-vacation diseases, and its prevalence under 
these circumstances is doubtless chargeable in 
great part to defective sewerage in country places, 
and especially in hastily equipped pleasure and 
health resorts. 

While the visitor is kept in vigorous condition by 
his life in the fresh, bracing air, the germs of the 
disease may be digested and so rendered harmless. 
Then he returns to city life and the depressing 
atmosphere of the coast, and the reaction affords 
the germs remaining in his system exactly the 
opportunity they need for development. 

Before concluding arrangements for board at 
any summer resort it is of the first importance to 
make sure of its proper hygienic conditions and 
the purity of its ice supply. 

But the ill health which follows a return to city 
life after an absence in the country may arise from 
other causes. 

1. A neglect thoroughly to flush the drains, let 
off the water which has been standing in the lead 
pipes, and ventilate, the house. Carelessness in 
these respects is very dangerous. 

2. The bracing air of the hills tends strongly to 
induce constipation. This tendency should be 
guarded against by a free use of fruit, vegetables 
and other suitable food. Otherwise the system 
may become saturated with its own poison, and the 
person may return home the worse for his outing. 

8. The wholesome, natural life of the vacation 
season, with its freedom from care, its pleasant 
companionships and its out-of-door exercise, may 
stimulate the appetite and the digestion to twice 
their usual activity. This is well for the time. 
But it will not do for the man to keep up the same 
free habit of eating after his return home. Fora 
few weeks at least he should be on his guard in 
this respect. 

Persons who are especially susceptible to change 
of air and surroundings, and who are therefore 
peculiarly liable to suffer a reaction upon returning 
from the country to the city, may find it advisable 
to take a.simple tonic for a while, under the advice 


f a physician. 
of a phy a 


THE MAIL-DOG. 


The little daughter of a United States mail 
inspector tells of a favorite dog, a fox terrier, 
that seems to have been foreordained to travel in 
a postal car and sit on piles of mail-bags. His 
name is Ownie—probably because nobody owns 
him—and his home is on the mail trains and in the 
post-offices anywhere along the line of the Boston 
& Albany and the New London Northern Railroad. 

He keeps watch of the mail-bags, and at which- 
ever of the great termini of the roads he happens 
to be, he rides with the boys from the cars to the 
office and from the office to the cars. This is his 
business; during his four years of life he has 
never done any other. An idea of the kind of 
dog Ownie is may be gathered from this specimen 
incident: 

One night, in Albany, after the unloading of the 
mail car, he started to ride, as usual, on the bags 
im the wagon, but when the post-office was reached 
he was not on board. This was strange, for no 
temptation had ever been strong enough to lure 
him from his post. 


_THE 


them over, one was found to be missing. The | 
wagon-driver hurried back to look along the 
streets. After searching over a good part of his 
route he caught sight of Ownie in the gutter, 
wagging his stump of a tail and sneezing in his 
queer way to be recognized. The lost mail-bag 
was there, and he was sitting on it. 

The treasury department seal of “Fidelity” is | 
the picture of an fron safe and a watch-dog with | 
his paw on the key. Somewhere in the post-oflice | 
department there ought to be a picture of Ownie | 
sitting on a mail-bag. 


ON A BUFFALO. 

The Chicago Tribune prints an exciting story, 
purporting to come from a Nebraska stockman. 
He had been out on a buffalo hunt, and was return- 
ing alone, with the hind-quarters of a bull on his 
shoulder, when he ran into the herd again, and 
almost before he knew it found himself surrounded. 
His dodging in and out seemed in danger of 
causing a stampede, and he knew that if such an 
event took place he would inevitably be trampled 
to death. 


There was no time for consideration, and I 
determined upon a bold stroke. 
I edged up to a shaggy young bull, grabbed the 
long hair on his fore-shoulder, and swung myself 
on his back. The bellow which followed made me | 
wish | had been less venturesome. It was taken 
up by the entire herd, and soon we were flying | 
along at a fearful rate over gulches and up hill | 
and down. | 
1 was blinded by the sand, but with eyes closed 
hung on for dear life. For half an hour or more | 
the pace was kept up. My legs seemed crushed 
almost to jelly, and I began to think my hour had 
come. | 
I was so weak that I could hardly keep my seat. 
A few minutes more and | should certainly fall off. 
But just then I succeeded in partially clearing my 
eyes, and discovered that we were running fe gpew 
with the railroad track. The bank was high and 
steep. If I could reach it I should be safe. 
By good luck the beast | was riding was closest 
to the track. I pulled myself together as best I 
could and ape ee fora spring. It was made at 
= the right moment, for the motion of the bull’s 
ody sent me flying half-way up the embankment, 
and I was safe in the sand. 
. ? five weeks afterward I was confined to my 
ed. 





INTERNATIONAL HENS. 


The advantages which people who live exactly 
on the line between two countries have in escaping 
the customs and other regulations of both coun- 
tries have often been recounted. Probably the 
most picturesque and innocent instance of this kind 
of evasion comes from the far Western town of 
Nogales, which lies exactly on the boundary 
between Mexico and Arizona. 


On the United States side of the line in this town 
eggs have been rendered dear by the new tariff 
upon eggs, inasmuch as the hens in that region are 
chiefly owned on the Mexican side of the line and 
fed by the peasants on cheap Mexican grain. 
Recently, according to the Tombstone (Arizona) 
Prospector, a Maine Yankee arrived in Nogales, 
with an eye to business. He was convinced that 
his opportunity lay in the high price of eggs. 

Accordingly he put up a long hen-house exactly 
across the boundary line. At the American end 
he provided nests; and at the other end he regu- 
larly fed his hens with low-priced Mexican grain. 

The fowls ate their grain in Mexico and then 
walked across the line into the United States to 
lay their eggs. The transaction was perfectly 
honest, for of course the proprietor of the hennery 
smuggled neither grain nor eggs. But he availed 
himself of high prices on one side and low prices 
on the other. 


HARD TO SWALLOW. 


The teller of “tall stories” generally finds his 
rebuke awaiting him in an intelligent company. 
On one occasion, when several physicians had 
met, the conversation ran to the subject of the 
extraordinary things which a human being might 
swallow and still live. 


The familiar stories about swallowing silver 
dollars, sets of false teeth, and so forth, had been 
related, when Doctor Longbow began to speak. 

“Two years ago,” he pr “T was called in great 
haste to attend a carpenter in my town, though 
the message said that the man was beyond doubt 
already dead, for he had, while holding a large 
gimlet in his mouth at his work, suddenly been 
taken with a fit of hiccoughs and swallowed the 
gimlet. 

“But when I arrived at the man’s house I found 
him very comfortable. The gimlet, gentlemen, 
gave him no trouble at all to digest.” 

There was silence fora moment. Presently one 
of the other doctors remarked : 

“With you for his physician, Longbow, the man 
was lucky that it was only a gimlet that he under- 
took to swallow.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, if he had tried to swallow one of your 
stories it would have choked him to death.” 


KINDLY DONE. 


It was a very cold morning in the month of 
March, in the great city of Chicago, writes a 
youthful contributor. A little old man stood on 
the corner of Clark and Randolph Streets selling 
newspapers. 


He was very thinly clad and kept trotting up and 
down, trying hard to keep warm. His voice was 
hoarse from cold, and passers-by could hardly 
hear him shout. 

Some rude boys jeered and laughed at him; but 
one, about thirteen years old, rather better dressed 
than the rest, after looking at him for a few 
moments walked up to him and said, “Shall I 
shout for you?” 

The old man thought the boy was making fun of 
him and told him to “be off,” but the boy began to 
call out, ‘Morning News, Times or Herald,” in a 
clear, shrill voice, which attracted so many custom- 
= va ge a little while the old man had sold all 

lls stock. 
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Children often look pale and sick from no other | 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give | 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,” a simple remedy. [Adv. | 


—-— 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., %7 


| Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. | 





ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER 
Cured to Stay Cured 


+ WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE + « 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
° BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Shawknit Stockings, 


Containing no bunches and no perceptible seams, con- 
structed with reference to the shape of the human foot, 
and knitted from the best of yarns, are the nicest-fit- | 
ting, longest-wearing, and most comfortable stockings | 
ever put on the market. Coarse, Fine and Extra-fine | 
(half-hose) in solid colors and mixtures, for men and 
youths ; Superstout (hose) in black for boys and girls. 
None genuine unless stamped 0 
on the toe. For sale by the trade 
generally. 
(2 Se Fi Descriptive Post-Paid Parcel Price-List to 
SHA s 





TOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
HUDSON’S GARDEN 


Hose Mender. 


So simple a child can use it. 
Write for descri 












iptive circular. 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 
Bands, 1 pair Pliers, 
post-pal » $1.00. | 

xtra parts sold | 
separately. All| 
dealers keep them. | 
. Agents wanted. 

A CHAS. E. HUDSON, 
Leominster, Mass. 


~ STILBOMA. 


A prepared CHAMOIS SKIN for polishing | 
Gold and Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. 
Always ready. No trouble to use. Lasts for 
years. The best and most economical polisher 
in the market. Inquire of your dealer, or send 
© cents for sample size by mail to 


he Chandler & Rudd Co., Cleveland, 0. 


BARBOUR LINEN THREL 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 








T 


. 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to put up relegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE, 
J. H.Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


“A Great Temperance Drink.” 


Read a sample of the many letters received after 
having used Dr. Swett’s Root Beer: 
COOPERSVILLE, Mich., June 11, 1891. 
Dr. GEORGE W. Swett, Boston, Mass.—Dear Sir: Your 
ackage of Root Beer came duly to hand and the result 
s lam obliged to send for four packages, and enclose 
you _eney order for $1. 
“Tt is delicious,” so say all who have drank it. I thank 
you for putting the same on the market. 
Very truly, GEORGE T. Peck, P. M. 
The Root Beer will benefit your health as well as 
quench your thirst, and is pleasant withal. 











. TENNIS. BOATING. 
aN RIDING. 
YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.— 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 
FERRI BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 
» 34% Broadway, New York, 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


~ DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


| x , i j Tarv 
HAND & MACHINE WORK. Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 








LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTEY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





2. 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


DOWNwittHIGH PRICES 
A Re, ey 


4a- SAVING 30 to 50 Per Cent. -@& 
BABY COAcHES 
















Over 100 »y = 
novel andartistie _g Office Desks, 
igns. Refrigerators, 
metic Brake oa Folding 
all carri Invalids’ 
The —s —— 
Safety Bicycles 
WONDERFUL Tricycles, 


LUBURG 
CHAIR % Selene 


combines a room full of chairs in 
Price $7.00 and up. [2 Write a cue, 


THE LUBURG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. Wo. 321, 383, 325 W. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







Seated Ulcers of QQ _ years’ 
| standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, 
Cancer that has taken 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 


and 
root. 








AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
pate finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
by Humors prevented and cured by CuTICcURA Soap. 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it is 
simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, un- 
equalled for the Toilet and without a rival for the 
Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqui- 
sitely perfumed, CuTicura Soap produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam- 
mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, 
blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations, 
while it admits of no comparison with the best of 
other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted 
and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
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Hlouse-wife-What brings r 
from dirt and grease? 


Searle! 




















A STYLISH TURNOUT "Eeumes A HANDSOME HARNESS, and 





a 











Re MILLER’S 





use of 








He offered to divide the profits with his youthful 
partner, but the boy would take nothing, and went 
off with a smiling face. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Disagreeable truths should not be spoken too 
bluntly, especially when the doing so might lessen 
the speaker’s income. 


“Do you think my daughter will ever become 
a musician?” asked a fond mother of. the pro- 
fessor. 

“I gant zay,” answered the professor. “She 
may. She dell me she gome of a long-lived 





The sacks were delivered, and as the men called 


family.”—New York Weekly. 


The Standard of the WORLD 





and sold all Harness Dealers. 








SIMPLE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


Send for prices and d 








For Offices, Sick-rooms, Restaurants, Jewellers, 
Dentists, Confectioners, Amateurs, and at 


ONE-HALF PRICE. 


1891 MOTOR—8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 1891 ELECTRIC MOTOR and BATTERY. 


DURABLE. 3 
EFFICIENT. of 


escriptive pamphlets to 
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GRANDMA’S FLAG. 


Seventy years ago, when grandma was a little 
girl, and not Deacon Badger’s wife, but just Susie 
Lee, she and her cousin Betty one summer day 
prepared for themselves an unpleasant surprise. 

A picnic had been planned by the farmers’ 
wives in the neighborhood, and Susie talked 
about nothing else with her little friend for a 
week beforehand. The farm wagons were to 
meet at Live Oak Corner, a central spot in the 
town, and were thence to take their loads of 
merry-makers and eatables to the sea, five miles 
away. 

Susie and her cousin had been invited to 
accompany the Sunday-school children in the 
town “‘barge,’’ and Mr. and Mrs. Lee intended to 
start earlier in the “shay,’* and pick up Aunt 
Delia near the corner. 

“T shall wear my leghorn hat,’’ said Susie, in 
discussing the great event, ‘“‘and I think my 
foulard dress and mitts. What shall you wear, 
Betty ?”’ 

“My sprigged muslin, I guess. O Susie, 
wouldn't it be nice to trim the barge up with 
flags and things ?”* 

“Splendid! Why, we can do something. It’s 
too late to plan anything great, but why couldn’t 
we make a little flag of our own, to wave on the 
way ?” 

Betty thought this a very brilliant idea, and 
the two retired to the attic to investigate the con- 
tents of an old chest, devoted to their use. A 
yard of brilliant red cloth rewarded their search, 
and this they pronounced ‘just the thing.” 

In their eyes a flag was a flag, be it red or 
blue, striped, starred or plain, and they hemmed 
their fiery banner in secrecy, and laboriously 
sewed it upon a stick. 

The eventful morning came, and the two elders | 
set off alone, charging the children to lock the | 
front door and hide the key under the blind as | 
svon as they saw the barge. | 

“] b’lieve I hear the wheels!’’ cried Susie, in | 
high excitement. ‘Quick, Betty, stick the flag 
out of the window, and let ’em see it as they 
drive up.” 

Betty obeyed, and when the vehicle appeared, 
the red banner was flapping in the breeze. Mean- 
while, Susie was searching for her best handker- 
chief, and her little friend reached the gate before | 
her. | 

“Whoa!’’ called the driver, in a tone to wake 
the seven sleepers. ‘‘All ready? Bless my stars! | 
I didn’t see that flag afore. Who's got it, Betty ?’’ | 

“Susie,”’ said Betty, delighted with the first 
effect of their surprise. ‘She thought of it, and 
we made it. She’ll be out in a minute.” 

“Out! you tell her to get into bed, if she aint 
there a’ready, an’ stay in bed,”’ cried Luke, 
excitedly. ‘‘Has she had the doctor ?’” 

“Why, no—’”’ 

“T'll send him,” said he, starting his horses. 
“I don't dare to stay any longer, with these little 
innercent childern under my care. You’d better 
not go near her yourself, but don’t you go near 
anybody else.” 

He touched up the horses with his whip, and 
away went the barge. Betty’s heart died within 
her, and just then Susie came running out, crying : 

“Where has it gone? What made you let it 
go? What’s the matter ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know,’’ moaned 
Betty, and though she recalled every word of the 
conversation, not a ray of enlightenment was to 
be found therein. 

“Well, let’s sit here on the fence, and see if we 
can’t ride with somebody,” said Susie, wiping her 
eyes. ‘That's all we can do.”’ 

Presently Farmer Bradbury came jogging by 
With his wife and baby, but no sooner did he 
get near the house than he chirruped excitedly to 
old Bill, and laid the lash about him till he 
Started into a run. 

“Is it your father ’n’ 
and when Susie began : 

“They've just gone,” he called back : 

“Poor little souls! I'll be back in a few 
minutes,” and he, too, drove on. 

Thus one and another neighbor hurried past. 
One cried, “Have you got enough to eat ?”’ 

Another shouted, “Go in, go in!"’ and a third 
and fourth volunteered some mysterious remarks 
about “the doctor.” Finally, the two children 
betook themselves to the front steps to cry their 


~ out, and there Doctor Winslow found 
them. 





’ 


mother ?’’ shouted he, 


“What's the matter?” called he, briskly, as he 
came up the path. ‘Now be good girls, and tell 
me who's sick.’’ 

“We don’t know,” sobbed they; and Betty 
added, “But everybody’s queer.” 

Tho « wa 

“en up came Farmer Bradbury. 

“I ve left my folks down the road,’ said he. 
“Now, doctor, what can I do?” 

Meanwhile, the doctor had made his 


Y way 
Inside, and soon reappeared. 


| stop crying, and tell me where your father and 
mother are.” 


her sobs renewed by recollection. 
barge has gone, and everybody’s gone —”’ 


thought we’d decorate.” 


and the doctor threw back his head and laughed 


and I’ll take you to the picnic.” 


chapter devoted to names derived from occupa- 
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“TI can’t find a soul,” said he, sternly. ‘Susie, 


“They've gone to the picnic,” gurgled Susie, 
“And the 
“Who put up that red flag?” 
Winslow, with still greater severity. 
“We did,”’ piped up Betty. “Susie ’n’ I. 


said Doctor 
We 
“Well, I never!’” exclaimed Mr. Bradbury, 


until his blue eyes were full of tears. 
“You won’t have the small-pox ¢his morning,” 
said he. ‘Come along, you poor little martyrs, 
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SMITH. 


In Lower’s “English Surnames’’ there is a 


tions and pursuits. The use of such names is of 
high antiquity. Thus the’ Romans had among 
them many persons, and those, too, of the highest 
rank, who bore such names as Figulus, Pictor, 
Fabricius, Scribonius, Agricola, etc., answering 
to the Potters, Paynters, etc., of our own day. 


Preéminent in this list stands Smith, unques- 
tionably the commonest of surnames. Verstegan 
asks; 

From whence comes SMITH, all be he knight or squire, 
But from the smith that forgeth at the fire ? 


But the antiquary should have been aware that 
the radix of this term is the Anglo-Saxon 
“smitan,’’ to smite, and that it was originally 
applied not merely to the cyclopean fraternity, 
but also to wheelwrights, carpenters, masons, and, 
in short, to smiters in general. 

Among ou ancestors, in fact, the word was 
precisely what ‘“‘faber’’ was among the Romans— 
any smith, forger, hammerer, naker, or mechan- 
ical workman. Otherwise it would be hard to 
account for the great frequency of the name. 

The prevalence of this surname, common alike 
to country and town, to peer and plebeian, to the 
Old World and the New, has given rise to a host 
of jokes and witticisms, good, bad and indifferent, 
the greater part of which are aimed at that 
ubiquitous binomial, John Smith. 

“We remember,”’ says the editor of the Literary 
Gazette, ‘a bet laid and won, that a John Smith 
had been condemned either to death or to trans- 
portation at every Old Bailey session for a 
specified term of years.” 

John Smith is indeed so common a name that 
it may almost be said to be no name at all, since 
a name is something employed to distinguish the 
wearer of it from other people. What then shall 
be said of the countryman who directed a letter, 
‘For Mr. John Smith at London,—with spead!”’ 
A missive addressed to Prester-John or the Man 
in the Moon would have been almost as likely to 
arrive at its destination. 

“Might your name be John Smith ?”’ asked an 
inquisitive New Englander of a stranger. 

“Well, yes, it might,’ was the reply, “but it 
aint by a long chalk !”’ 

Mr. Lower mentions the story of a wag who 
arrived too late at a crowded theatre and called 
out in a loud voice, ‘Mr. Smith’s house is on 
fire!’ whereupon there were seats enough and to 
spare. 

He cites also a statement in ‘‘a late number of 
the Boston Post,”’ that ‘sin March last there was 

to have been a great meeting of Smiths on Boston 
| Common to ascertain what branch of the family 
fell heir to a certain property in England; but 
the meeting was necessarily adjourned, as the 
Common was found inadequate to the accommo- 
| dation of the numbers who were anxious to 
attend.” 


——____$~@p— 


STRIKING A LIGHT. 


Lieutenant A. J. Mounteney Jephson in his 
book, ‘“‘Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the 
Equator,” describes the sensation he made by 
| striking a light for his pipe before the natives. 
| He was on his way from Tunquru, at the head of 
Lake Albert, to join Mr. Stanley at Kavalli’s, 
| and travelled by canoe. Owing to the roughness 
of the lake, four of his soldiers often ran along 
| the shore in order to lighten the burden of the 
| canoe. But occasionally high cliffs forbade this. 
| At such times the Lieutenant went ahead to the 
next beach and waited while some of the party 
went back to fetch the pedestrians. 





I waited for them under a tree in the middle of 
a village, the chief of which was a very nice 
fellow called Vunja; the people all came and sat 
around me in a circle, and we had a long talk. 
While I was talking I took out my pipe and, 
striking a match on a stone, lit it. 

I never shall forget the impression it made on 
the natives. They gravely watched me as I took 
a match from my match-box and struck it against 
| a stone, and when there was a sputter and they 
saw fire, their jaws dropped, and they gazed at 
me perfectly dumfounded. But when they saw 
me light my pipe with it they all went off into 
roars of laughter, and slapped each other on the 
back. 

They exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh, but these white men are 
bad people; look at the Inkama, he has taken 
fire out of that stone!’’ They took up the stone, 
and examined it gingerly, to see if there was 
anything unusual in it, and it was passed around 
the circle for each to look at. 

They were not content till I had let several 
matches off for their edification, the sputter of 
each match being the signal for fresh roars of 
laughter and slappings on each other’s backs, 
and even the women came to see the performance. 

However, matches were precious in Central 
Africa; so I refused to light any more, but made 
Vunja happy by a present of two wax matches, 
which he proceeded to wrap up in several small 
pieces of bark cloth and lash tightly to his 
body. 

So much were they impressed by my cleverness 
in being able to take fire from a stone, that these 
friendly, hospitable negroes killed a cow, and 








| CASTILIAN CREAM 
“7 $15 to $50. | Removes Grease and Stains from Woollen Goods. 
Ink and other stains from the fingers. Enterprising 


nterp 
boys and girls wanted to sell this useful article 
For particulars, address, 
F. C. LORD, West Roxbury, Mass. — 


FEET. 


Samuel Appleton, FOOT & SHOE Specialist. 
References : 7 46 = Place, Boston, one 
Boston Physicians, i ight front, opp. 


Size of Pictures 4x5 inches. 
The LEADING all-around Camera. | 


In the new 1891 model all of the features 
which have made the Hawk-Eye a leader in 
popularity are retained, and these features, to- 
gether with the several new improvements, make | and many others. } Youth’s Companion. 
it more perfectly adapted to the requirements of ___ Circulars on Application. 


both experienced photographers and of those | —_ = 
who only want to “push the spring” than any | 

other Camera. 

25 to 100 Pictures taken without reloading. | t 


Glass Plates, Cut Films or Transparent Films | 
in Rolls may be used. We will develop and | 
finish the pictures if desired. : Cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Bilious- 








Acid of Milk, 





The New | Ness. 25c. and 50c. a bottle. 
Sr KAMA RE / ‘OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL. 


Nearly ONE-THIRD SMALLER than any 


other Camera of equal capacity. 
For Sale by Dealers in Photo. Goods Everywhere. 
SEND FOR BOOKLETS. 
The Blair Camera Co., Boston, Mass. 


Branches: CHICAGO AND PHILADELPHIA. 


E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., Trade Agts., N.Y. | 


(Rawron SHOE 


For Comfort. 









Commercial and Shorthand Courses. 
Individual Instruction; Graduates Aided to Employ 
| ment; Separate Department for Ladies; Experienced 
| Teachers; Free Text-Books; Special Three Months’ 
Course for Advanced Pupils. For 5ist Annual Cata- 
logue, address, SECRETARY COMER’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, 666 WASHINGTON STREET, BosToN, Mass. 


A CHINESE WALL. 
To Protect from Moths. 
It’s the Cam- 
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THESE WARM DAYS PMR grained, pol. 
soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The A wir ished wad fra- 
Nyy grant. A fitting 





and handsome 
hall seat, an 
Absolutely security 


90; 


91 WASHINGTON ST., JUST BEYOND ADAMS SQ. 


ornament in the bedroom. 
against Moths. 





is the BEST Suspender because Always Elastic. 
If your dealer does not keep it send for circular, or 
send 50 cts. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d, pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 


POMPEII. 


BOSTON AMPHITHEATRE, HUNTINGTON AVENUE, | 


Every Evening at 8 o’clock, | 











Consumers 
Demand the 
Best, 
Especially when 
It 
Costs No More. 


PAIN’S Gorgeous New Spectacle, 


“The Last Days of Pompeli.”” 


Historic, EDUCATIONAL, DRAMATIC AND PYROTECHNIC. 
Special arrangements for Excursions of Sunday 


Schools, Lodges or other first-class organizations. 


Address, F. E. WRIGHT, General Manager, | 
PoMPEIIAN GrRouNDS, Boston, Mass. 


_. Bailey’s 
‘| Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH. 


It is especially con- 
structed for massageing 
the skin. It removes all 
roughness and dead cuti- 
ele, oe out the 
wrinkles, rendering the 
skin soft and pliant, and 
tinted with a healthy 
glow. 

For physical develop- 
ment it is recommended 
by the highest in the 
profession, for improv- 
ing the circulation, ex- 
creteiag the muscles, and promoting a healthy action of 
the skin. 

For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury by both 
old and young. The brush is all one piece and as soft 
as silk. Price. 50 cents. Mailed upon receipt of 
rice. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Thou- 
sands sold. Hundreds of testimonials. (Agents wanted.) 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Everything in Rubber Goods. Wholesale and Retail. 


Ag now all 
“Women 


That the WARREN HOSE 
SUPPORT Fastener has 
rounded holding edges, and cannot 
cut the stocking. All others are so 
constructed that they must cut it. 
Beware of imitations resembling 
the Warren in general appearance. 
Demand the genuine which is 
stamped WA N as shown on 
cut. Sold Everywhere. 


Write for a copy of our finely | 
illustrated pamphlet on | 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent writers. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


Burdett 








is the 

Genuine Article. 

More than 
12,000,000 Bars 

were used 
by New England 

families in 
the year 1890. 
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Washington 
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Re-opens 
. Tuesday 
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a a. BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND | Kneeland, . 
« One-third Acre Boston, Mass. 
e New Sunny Beautiful. 


° Departments 
With Elevator 


Prospectus 
Mailed Free 
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For Economy. 





loaded the canoes with meat for my men. 
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IV. 


THE BEST 


IN THE WORLD. 


| SAM 
| 





ALWAYS USEFUL. 


Cover and Sheathe your Barn, all of your Out- buildings. 


and Hot-Beds. Sheathe your Houses. ete. 


h | WATER 


THE YOUTHS 
PLES AND FULL INFORMATION FREE, 





NECESSARY TO THE SUCCESS OF 


Every Owner of Buildings. 


NEPONSET 
PROOF 
FABRICS. 


Protect your Greenhouses 
The best thing made, and is Low Cost. 


They Cost but One-Third the price of Shingles, absolutely WATER P ROOF, FROST 


‘PROOF and AIR TIGHT. 


Any one can put them on. 


They will save you money. 


WRITE AT ONCE TO 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers, E. WALPOLE, MASS. 


SPECIAL: Our circulars show you many uses, including carpeting, etc., etc. 





THE NEW 


“608” Pongee Corset 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION IN FINE CORSETS. 


Made from the natural silk. Firm and 
durable in texture, with the choicest 
whalebones, and springs so flexible that 


thev can be tied ina knot. Thev 


are the 
lightest of all corsets, giving to the body 


PERFECT EASE IN ANY POSITION. 








They fit the form so perfectly as to give style 
the dress, and greatest comfort to the wearer 


rowing and all athletic exercises, thus combining the 
best features of Driss REFORM with the style and 


support of the finest French corset. 
Made exclusively by the 


Worcester Corset Company, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Liyil Youato 


For sale by all dealers, or should be. If your dealer does not keep them, send us his name and we will see 


to 
in 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


VOC boise 


that he has them and will send youa Sample Corset at Reduced Price to pay you for your trouble. 











COMP. NION. 


JUL Y 23, 1891. 








B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 
HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


If 
You 
Only 





Knew 


The magnitude and variety of our stock; the pains 
we take to give perfect satisfaction; the ease, the 
charm, and the economy in buying your house-fur- 
nishings of us you would never think of trading 
elsewhere. NEVER! NEVER! NEVER! 


What 
You 
Don’t 
Know 


About these things you can soon learn by visiting 
our i Establish t, the largest and finest 





of its kind in the world. You will be welcome, it | 
will pay you,—particularly now during our great | 


clearance sale. 

Besides offering unquestionable bargains in every 
department, we offer additional inducements to pur- 
chasers from 


OUT OF TOWN. 


WE DELIVER FREE to any R. R. Freight 
Station in Maine, Mass., R. I., N. H., or Conn., and 


WE ALLOW R.R. FARES 


one or both ways, according to amount purchased. | 


827 WASHINCTON 


Rocker, full size, natural 
$25 Only $3.75, worth 


6 feet, 2 inches long. Sprin 
durable. Only $13.00, worth $22.00. 











This very pretty willow PA Heaging Lamp 

Spring Extension Du 

DP on, Sueeer, and ou 

00. rated Shade .00 
worth $8.50. 








This sete fine Bed Lounge opens 4 feet, 4 inches wide, 
bed.* Soft, strong and 


as 
i di, 
| 
| 
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This Secretary Bookcase, Full Dinner Set, 112 pieces, 

= d be 8 Lavage A La decorated, Brown or Blue. 
ass, adjustable shelves. nm en and regularly 

$17.00. worth $25.00, sold for 812.00. 


STREET, 827 


Corner Common Street, Boston, Mass. 





will dry out as strong as ever. 
plastering will last as long as the building itself. 
It can be finished in any form of which ordinary plastering is capable. 
SEND for our CIRCULARS before plastering your buildings. 


King’s Windsor Cement Dry Mortar Company, 166 Devonshire St., Boston. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 









OUR DRY: MORTAR 


iS THE BEST FOR 


Plastering Walls and Ceilings. 


Houses in which this plaster is used can be occupied four to six 
eeks earlier than they could if ordinary mortar were employed. 

Experience has shown that ceilings well soaked from any cause 
Falling ceilings are unknown, and the 


EMENT 
ORTAR 








If not convenient to visit our store, 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


ALL DRUG STORE GOODS 


At Reduced Prices! 


No matter what you want from an apothecary store, 
you can save money by buying itof us. We sell ali 
patent medicines, all perfumery, all toilet arti- 
cles, all roots, barks and herbs, all pills. pow- 
ders and plasters, all tinctures, extracts and 
essences, and all other drug store goods at a large 
reduction from regular prices. 

All the articles priced below (except Bay Rum and 
Witch-hazel) will be sent by mail, postage paid by us. 
Charges for delivering goods by express will be col- 
lected from purchasers by the express companies. 

“We want some one in every town to take orders 
for us. Terms upon application. 
Woodward's No. 4 Sextuple Extract 

Jockey Club. The most fragrant and most 
lasting perfume ever made. Warranted more 
than double the strength of the best imported 
extracts. An ounce bottle of it for Ic 
Sages Powder, for perfuming Handkerchief 
Boxes, Glove Boxes, Pincushions, Stationery, etc. 
Heliotrope, Violet, or any other odor desired. 
An ounce for ‘. 35c. 
Best quality Otto of Rose, 3 dropsfor . 50c. 


Woodward's Vegetable Pills will cure most 
cases of Chronic Headache. " 20¢. 
Best Shaving Soap, . . ue - . Jo 
tonix, é cent box for - Géde. 
igate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap, + ‘SadCe 
Senin Quinine Pills, 100 for - d0c. 
Ww utome Shaving Stick, se ee | 
Pears’ a ¢ a 
Best Toe m Arabic, - ouncefor : + . 10¢. 
Best Tooth Powde 20c. 


Good Tooth B rushes, 10c.,15c.,20c., 25c., 30c. 
Good Lather Brushes, ‘20c., 25c., 30c.._. 35¢.> 
40; p BOc., GOe.. TSc-» S5e., $1, $ 

ail Buffers, pe 


ach, ‘ 
Any Pills made to sell for %c., for . 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters, 2 for 33e. 
Best Serenathenieg pastors, Sfior. . Bye 
Rochelle or Seidlitz howders, 12 for 35c 

A Good 2-Quart Hot r Bottle for 1.35. 


Harlow’ ry ron wills, Best Tonic in Pill Kee! 40c. 

Coudray’s Cosmeti ane 15c. 

Chlorate of Potash ‘ablets, “Best Medicine on 
Sore Throat. 20c. 


soda Mint Tablets, recommended by phys} 


cians for quick relief of indigestion, . 20c. 
Lundborg’s Rdenia. an ounce Va. 
Lundborg’ s Goya Lily, an ounce | ae 
Strongest Ba ay a um, a quart by express, . Sae- 
Best Cassia Buds, an ounce for 10c. 
Delicious Cachous for Per fuming the 
an ounce for 15e. 
A occ. quick relief for Asthmatics, | 30c. 
Best Cardamom Seeds ever impor te d, an 
ounce for * ee 


Best Spruce Gum, an ounce for Ie 
Compound Licorice Powder, ‘four ounces for * 20e. 
Extra Good Vanilla Beans, eac 1 5c. 
Tonka Beans ef Bos the odor of New-Mown Hay 

to Bandheronted Boxes, Glove Boxes, etc., 4 for 10c. 


Lablache Face Powder. Please mention color 
preferred. White, ‘Flesh; Pink orCream. . 40¢ 
est Corn Cu 17c 
Serengout Witch-Hazel i Extract, a ‘quart , 
e838 . 
A ¢ hild’s Tooth SS Ss el ae es 20c. 
Garfield Tea, $1.00 size ——— 
Smelling Salts, anouncefor . . . 20c. 


If not convenient to send postal-note, "eet. postage 
stamps may be sent 
If you or your neighbors need any thing 
else from a drug store, please W rite 
us saying what you want, and we — 
OTICE let you know our prices by returu mae 
Remember that buying from us mean 
a saving of money for you, for we do not charze fi 
price for anything. Address, 


HARLOW E. WOODWARD, 


40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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